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Cover Illustration—Platinum thermocouple pyrometer being used to 
measure temperature of a steel bath at Rustless Iron and Steel plant. 
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BATES*GRATES 





MEAN STRONGER, SAFER 
STEEL FLOORING FOR YOU 


e Now it’s easier for you to get 
BATESeGRATES. That means you can 
have stronger, safer open steel 
flooring and stair treads in your 
plant, by utilizing the engineering 
advantages of BATES e GRATES. 

Extra strength, safety— plus 
easier maintenance—are due to the 
low-temperature, pressure-welding 
of hot rolled steel Hex cross bars to 
main bars. These qualities are ob- 
tainable only by using the Hex, 
fillet-welded design . . . and they 
cost nothing extra. 

Send us your specifications. 









The 16-page, il- 
lustrated BATES ~ 
booklet isa handy [es 
guide to plant . . 
improvement 
for all plant 
managers and 
engineers. 
Write for 
your copy. 


WALTER BATES COMPANY, INC. 
JOLIET + ILLINOIS 


OPEN STEEL FLOORING « STAIR TREADS 











Drawn for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. by the late R. F. Heinrich 


While the first object of this Company continues 
to be production for the sinews of war, we are still 
making cast iron pressure pipe for vital public ser- 
vices such as water supply, gas and sewerage systems. 
We can supply your pipe requirements with reason- 


able promptness, subject to governmental regulations. 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 











REGULATION OR EXTERMINATION 


There are two different’ kinds of monopolies. 
From the point of view of social welfare and prog- 
ress ina land that cherishes the idea of freedom of 
opportunity one of these two is good and the other 
is bad. 

The first of these types of monopoly, the good kind. 
is quite properly and appropriately called a “public 
utility.” It is a business that can render the best and 
most economical service to its public—all of its pub- 
lic—by unification of its facilities and standardiza- 
tion of its prices, Since such a monopoly serves all of 
its public and since, if it was in the hands of selfish 
and greedy men, it could exploit the public, it should 
be subject to regulation and control by the power of 


the public represented by its agent the government. | 


This need for regulation is nationally recognized and 
exercised, It should be exercised for the good of the 
entire community, state or nation involved, It should 
be used to insure the perpetuation of a property that 
is devoted to the service of all. It should not be used 
for the purpose of advancing the social, financial or 
religious interests of any race, class or creed. 

The second kind of monopoly either erroneously 
or Whimsically misnamed a “trust” is one which can- 
not improve its service for the public good by unified 
control but rather, is one in which such unified con- 
trol may be inimical to the general welfare and prog: 
ress. Destruction of such a monopoly is the sworn 
duty of the law enforcing department of the gov- 
ernment. 

The distinction between these two types of business 
monopoly will be entirely clear to any one when he 
thinks of the telephone company as an example of 
the good monopoly and of a possible “combine” of 
building contractors as an illustration of the bad 
monopoly. 

A monopoly is not merely an entity that is organ- 
ized and managed to restrain trade. It is any single 
unit that so dominates the supply of a necessity that 
in its field it can also constrain trade. It represents 
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the power within itself to exert pressure for its own 
interests upon any external elements of the society 
in which it operates. 

Money (in the loose sense of the word), 
individual shrewdness and selfishness, and opportu- 
nity have at times joined hands to create financial 
combinations that have been considered as opposed 
to the public good, They have been characterized as 
monopolies “in restraint of trade” and restraint of 
trade has been the basis upon which they have been 
dismantled and destroved, “Restraint of trade” in 
the mind of Jim Jones and John Smith is synonomous 
with “against the public good.” And the’ Jims and 
Johns are right. They are opposed to any power 
that dictates to them and is bevond their control as 
free citizens of a free nation. 

In recent years we have seen grow up under the 
false label of liberalism a group of monopolies “in 
restraint of trade” that are ignored by the laws of 
the land in spite of the fact that they reduce the most 
valuable possession of man, his ownership of himself, 
to that of a human chattel and use that possession to 
threaten and coerce all of us by exercising monopo- 
listi¢ powers. They not only exercise this power over 
all of us without governmental restraint but they ex- 
ercise it with government approval and encourage 
ment. They exercise it over every individual who 
seeks to earn his living at an occupation the control 
of which has been usurped by a petty potentate with a 
palatable—though indigestible patter. 

The organization of any labor union constitutes a 
direct attempt at monopolistic control that affects the 
economic lives of all of us, The closed shop represents 
the consummation of that objective. It is absolute 
monopoly, and can be called by no other name, 

It is time that thoughtful men candidly admit that 
labor unions are monopolies and ask themselves 
whether they are monopolies of the good or bad elass. 
Should they be regulated by our governmental repre- 
sentatives or should they be scotched by our depart- 
ment of justice? 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


In a civilized society every man has a RIGHT to 
protection of person and property. He enjoys this 
right only because he and all of his associates living 
together under the law have a DUTY to obey and 
uphold the law. In the American society citizens 
enjoy many RIGHTS but for each RIGHT they enjoy 
they have a corresponding DUTY to fulfill. 

On October 28th, at Chicago, President Roosevelt 
reiterated his “economic bill of rights” that he orig- 
inally presented in his annual state-of-the-union mes- 
sage to Congress last January. These RIGHTS are 
as follows: 

“The right of a useful and remunerative job in the 
industries, or shops or farms or mines of the nation ; 

“The right to earn enough to provide adequate food 
and clothing and recreation ; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell his 
products at a return which will give him and his fam- 
ily a decent living ; 

“The right of every business man, large and small, 
to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair 


competition and domination by monopolies at home 
and abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and the op. 
portunity to achieve and enjoy good health ; 

“The right to adequate protection from the eco. 
nomic fears of old age, sickness, accident and unem- 
ployment ; 

“The right to a good education. 

“All of these rights spell security. And after this 
war is won we must be prepared to move forward, in 
the implementation of these rights, to new goals of 
human happiness and well-being.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has assembled a truly Utopian cor- 
nucopia of RIGHTS. He should now direct the at- 
tention of his juristic and journalistic research as- 
sistants towards the task of formulating the Hercu- 
lean list of DUTIES by which the RIGHTS can both 
be earned and deserved. With all due humility we 
seriously suggest that the first on the list of such 
duties should be the DUTY to WORK. 





THE REAL 


On the front cover of our January issue we printed 
the following paragraph “The national manpower 
problem is not generally understood, It is not to get 
more workers, It is to get more workers to work.” 

Since that sentence was written we have had 
abundant proof that it was far from incorrect. Letters 
and the daily press confirm it. Talks with business 
men, shop foremen and with workmen themselves 
lead us to believe that if absenteeism can be elimi- 
nated and deliberate slowdowns cured there will be 
no manpower problem in industries engaged in pro- 
duction for war and that the problem will be greatly 
minimized in all industries. 

A striking illustration of this man-loating problem 
or work-power shortage (call it whichever you will) 
is given in the state of Alabama. 

On the same day that Director W. Emmett Brooks 
of the State Department of Labor reported that labor 
had a perfect record in Alabama for the month of 
December because there were no strikes or labor stop- 
pages a big meeting was held in Birmingham to con- 
sider and deal with the problem of absenteeism. There 
city officials, county officials and war manpower au- 
thorities met to devise means to keep workers at work. 
A serious situation must exist to justify the program 
that was agreed upon which in brief is as follows: 
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PROBLEM 


Police and deputy sheriffs will make regular checks 
on poolrooms and other places and report to the WMC 
all persons who appear to be idling. 


Absentee workers will be checked along with va- 
grants and reported. 

A 72-hour limit on referral cards was set. Those 
failing to accept a job in that period must obtain 
another card. 


Unemployed persons who subsist by taking a few 
odd jobs a month, such as cutting grass or firing fur- 
naces, will be referred to WMC. 

Appropriate action will be taken against employ- 
ers who release workers and fail to report their re- 
lease to WMC, 

Persons refusing to take vital or essential war jobs 
will be referred to their draft boards with WME act- 
ing as a clearing house. 

Strange as it may seem this man-loating problem 
seems to be more acute in war industries than in 
those whose main duty is supplying and servicing the 
home front. Why this should be so is apparently the 
sixty-four dollar question, Which is more important 
“more men for work or more work from men” ? is only 
the two-dollar question. 
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daring which distinguish individ- 
uals, together with the differences 
in the risks involved in different eco- 
nomic fields. When we talk of en- 
couraging and promoting private en- 
terprise we can only mean that we 
intend to accept the inequality of 
incomes that will inevitably result 
if the system works well. 
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“Russian Dressing’ 


by 


Harley L. Lutz 
Professor of Public Finance 
Princeton University 


be worth enough to make the laborer 
worthy of his hire. It is as clear as 
day that the new purpose of real 
jobs in private employment and the 
old purpose of equalizing incomes 
cannot both be realized. 

It may be true that the doctrine 
of progression has been so fully ac- 
cepted by the people as to eliminate 
the possibility of a change. It is 
said to be not politically feasible to 
abandon progression since — the 
people want it. But it is time to go 
to the people and ask which they 
want more—jobs or taxation for a 
social purpose? The mass of the 
voters are sensible enough, know 
enough about the facts of getting a 
living, to understand that they can’t 
have both, Perhaps they would get 
the point better if they were to be 
asked how much “Russian dressing” 
they wanted on the salad. 

Some one has said that mankind 
is always standing at the cross roads 
of destiny, so it does not help much 
to say that here is another such 
cross road. But in any event, the 
parting of the ways is not always 
as clearly indicated as it is in the 
present issue. One road carries the 
markings of private enterprise, jobs, 
investment, risk-taking, and inequal-. 
ity of incomes, but with a rising 
level of incomes and well-being for 
all in the new prosperity. The other 
road carries the markings of equal- 
ization of wealth and = incomes 
through taxation, mass unemploy- 
ment, government support of the 
economy and eventual government 
ownership and control of the whole 
economy. 

It is not too late to make the 
choice, although the time is getting 
short. If we do no more than to ac- 
cept the kind of tax rate schedules 
which have been set out in the tax 
plans thus far proposed, we shall 
have made the choice, and in this 
writer's opinion, the wrong choice, 
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by that acceptance. 

By way of revealing an apprecia- 
tion of the situation in which the 
tax planners found themselves, 
though not at all to express sym- 
pathy, it should be said that the 
rock on which they foundered is the 
kind of federal budget which they 
set up for the postwar period. From 
some experience with the problem 
of speculating about the post-war 
Indgetary requirements, this writer 
realizes that when any one under- 
takes to find enough tax revenue 
to supply a postwar federal budget 
of $18-$20 billion, it is impossible 
to avoid putting on the screws, In 
the effort to be realistic about the 
budgets, the tax planners have been 
forced to become unrealistic as to 
the effects of their tax proposals 
upon the economic system which 
they want to foster. 

But most of the postwar tax plans 
are, in fact, unrealistic about the 
budget. This judgment does not rest 
on a prediction of what the total 
will actually be, but on a conviction 
that this total can be materially less 
than the $18-$20 billion usually men- 
tioned. Unless there be a resolute 
will to hold down the federal ex- 
penditures, the taxes required must 
rise to limits at which will be pro- 
duced the repressive effects that 
everyone wants to avoid. 

The arch villain in the postwar 
fiscal drama will be another “social- 
purpose” of an earlier era, namely. 
the purpose of having the federal 
government underwrite the good life 
for all. It will be a drama of real 
life, in which there will be no gal- 
lant, dashing hero to rescue the fair 
heroine (the private enterprise sys- 
tem) from being thrown over the 
cliff, sawed in two, or tied on the 
tracks before the approaching Mid- 
night Express. So the heroine will 
probably be forced to sucenumb to 
the fate worse than death. 
















Southern Construction Starts Year Strong 


$74,238,000 
total passes 
December and 
January 1944 





industrial work 
large factor 


in increase 


by 


Samuel A. Lauver 


cract stage in the sixteen states of the 
South during the first month of 1945 
is $74,238,000, or fifty per cent ahead of 
the figure recorded for December and six- 
teen per cent ahove the value of awards 


{ Kare of projects placed in the con- 


.in January of 1944. 


Except for the opening months of each 
of the three years of domestic defense and 
war construction boom, the current Janu- 
ary’s total is higher than it has been in 
any first month since 1936, when consid- 
erable activity in industrial and private 
building and highway constru ct ion 
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SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, 

toriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restauran 
Stations, Garages) 
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PUBLIC BUILDING 
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ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports..... 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric ....... 
Sewers and Waterworks ................6. 
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Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Awarded 
Awarded Awarded January, 1944 
$24,681,000 $1,539,000 $3,000,000 
172,000 1,270,000 95,000 
3,039,000 287,000 1,249,000 
7,010,000 8,865,000 10,825,000 
3,234,000 1,750,000 3,367,000 
36,000 2,395,000 39, 
1,303,000 6,592,000 4,334,000 
1,676,000 2,120,000 5,745,000 
518,000 2,162,000 2,048,000 
335,000 5,176,000 1,692,000 
2,958,000 3,195,000 2,491,000 
57,000 1,070,000 1,740,000 
2,215,000 4,863,000 | 3,616,000 
574,000 16,801,000 1,993,000 
18,472,000 73,968,000 15,217,000 
3,228,000 19,093,000 4,967,000, 
30,000 285,000 1,278,000 
$74,238,000 $151,431,000 $63,896,000 
January, 1945 
Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Awarded 
Awarded Awarded January, 1944 
$299,000 $3,163,000 $229,000 
814,000 1,385,000 178,000 
2,293,000 1,885,000 9,139,000 
197,000 645,000 id ee 
3,603,000 $7,078,000 $9,546,000 
$32,342,000 $50,914,000 $12,039,000 
$15,579,000 $34,500,000 $15,132,000 
3,018,000 1,273,000 5,177,000 
1,251,000 12,964,000 939,000 
$19,848,000 $48,737,000 $21,248,000 
$7,886,000 $13,552,000 $15,593,000 
a 3,375,000 34,000 
4,132,000 4,155,000 1,681,000 
$12,018,000 $21,082,000 $17,308,000 
$6,427,000 $23,620,000 $3,755,000 
$74,238,000 $15,431,000 $63,896,000 


pushed southern construction totals to 
what were then new heights after the dis- 
tress of depression years. 

The leading factor in the stronger Jan- 
unary position was a substantial rise in 
industrial construction over both the De- 
cember and January 1944 totals for this 
tvpe of work. The current industrial total 
was $32,342,000; that for December, $15,- 
461,000, and for January of last year, 
$12,039,000. 

The industrial figure was supported 
chiefly by big projects in Alabama and 
Texas. Largest component in the Ala- 
bama figure was a multi-million dollar 
tire and tube plant. Lone Star State ac. 
tivity was more diversified, one of the 
more important projects being a carbon 
plant. 

Other factors in the January increase 
were the public building aggregate of 
$19,848,000; the engineering figure of 
$12,018,000; the highway total of $6, 
427,000, and the private building figure 
of $3,603,000. All, excluding the highway 
sum, were higher than in December. The 
current January’s highway contract to- 
tal, however, is seventy-one per cent 
above its counterpart at the beginning 
of 1944. 

Predictions of construction. even in the 
immediate future, are difficult to make, 
but one reasonable certainty, if incoming 
reports are to be believed, is a rise in 
food processing and freezing projects. 
One of the latter proposed for the middle 
South will cost $1,000,000. 

Previously announced expansion of sul- 
phuric acid facilities materialized in at 
least one War Production Board approval 
for a southern project. Chemicals from 
waste oil are to become a reality upon 
construction of a $20,000,000 plant for 
that purpose in the Southwest. 

The remedy for the reported tire short- 
ages of the armed forces is seen in eur- 
rent steps being taken to provide addi- 
tional facilities. Besides the $17,000,000 
Alabama plant, a $6,000,000 factory to 
make synthetic rubber tires is proposed 
in Texas. Smaller construction projects 
are active in the same field in Mississippi 
and Virginia. 

Railroad construction is on the up- 
swing. Norfolk and Western Railway is 
making extensive improvements at its 
Williamson, W. Va., engine terminal to 
speed war traffic. Projects under a $3.- 
735,000 program on the Ashland division 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway are 
in varying stages of completion. 

A $2,000,000 extension of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad is opening 
up new coal territory. The 1945 program 
of the Missouri Pacific, which operates 
through extensive southern areas, will 
involve $9,107,000. The Southern and the 
St. Louis-Southwestern are other prom- 
inent railroad names included in the con- 
struction news. 

Additional navy construction is seen in 
a high ranking officer’s reference to the 
$7,250,000 construction program, “the 
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Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi . 
Missouri 

N. Carolina. 
Oklahoma 
8. Carolina. 
Tennessee 
Texas x 
Virginia ... 
W. Virginia 


TOTAL | 
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magnitude of the job done thus far does 
not, by any means, mean that the task 
is finished.” How much of the work will 
be in this country was not indicated. 

Army construction this year will in- 
clude from $275,000,000 to $300,000,000 
for alleviating the munitions shortage. 
Funds approximating $181,722,000 are 
available for air and ground force build- 
ing; industrial and storage and shipping 
facilities and for miscellaneous projects. 

One phase of 1945 army construction 
will be enlarging and strengthening air- 
fields for big bomber operation. Four 
fields in Texas and one each in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi are part of the program. Among the 
ordnance projects on which more than a 
million dollars is being spent are three in 
Texas, two each in Missouri, Virginia 
and West Virginia and one each in Louis- 
jana, Maryland, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 

Total construction for this country 
this year has been variously estimated 
hetween three and four billion dollars, 
with public and private work divided 
slightly in favor of the former if the Eu- 
ropean phase of the war continues 
through the year and in favor of private 
building if the Nazis collapse by spring. 

Military construction is expected to 
continue higher in the one case, lower in 
the other. Industrial construction, with- 
al, is expected to rise if the European 
war is concluded. This may not be the 
true situation as the changing industrial 
needs of the armed forces have reversed 
expectations in the past. 





INDUSTRIAL 


(Including Private Utilities) 


January, 1945 Contracts 

Contracts Awarded 

Contracts to be January 
Awarded Awarded 1944 





Alabama ..$18,130,000 $ 235,000 $ 
Arkansas .. Bipaatels's 1,035,000 


tO OE:. . Gerccme.  ~-sasimee 300,000 
Florida ... 578,000 150,000 1,905,000 
Georgia ... 100,000 450,000 625,000 
 ¢ Seeuie — godemriien 175,000 
Louisiana . 113,000 1,450,000 1,067,000 
Maryland . 419,000 ~—ix. 1,053,000 
Mississippi 118,000 213,000 . ....... 
Missouri .. 120,000 1,050,000 1,160,000 
N. Carolina. 362,000 70,000 369,000 
EUMTER  nas «= pues). «wien 
S. Carolina. 147,000 328,000 2,015,000 
Tennessee . 250,000 15,250,000 510,000 
Texas ..... 11,440,000 29,970,000 2,260,000 
Virginia ... 565,000 613,000 300,000 
W. Virginia.  ....... 100,000 300,000 


TOTAL $32,342,000 $50,914,000 $12,039,000 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 


January, 1945 Contracts 
; Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 

Awarded Awarded 1944 
Alabama ..$ 4,050,000 $ 852,000 $ 1,322,000 
Arkansas .. 50, 175,000 i... 
Dist. of Col. 2,714,000 257,000 930,000 
Florida ... 718,000 2,284,000 2,318,000 
Georgia ... 1,879,000 650,000 459,000) 
Kentucky ... 56,000 10,000 64,000 
Louisiana . 464,000 2,225,000 1,189,000 


Maryland . 3,994,000 1,645,000 3,898,000 
Mississippi . 280,000 1,038,000 1,817,000 


Missouri .. 70,000 2,031,000 322,000 
N. Carolina. 1,297,000 2,600,000 1,070,000 
Oklahoma ‘ 343,000 765,000 103,000 
S. Carolina. 665,000 3,715,000 748,000 
Tennessee . 249,000 465,000 271,000 
Texas 935,000 12,612,000 2,895,000 
Virginia ... 2,084,000 — 17,313,000 3,798,000 


W. Virginia ....... 100,000 44,000 
TOTAL 
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Furniture mart at High Point, N. C., shown as it will appear after enlargement 
to 475,000 square feet. Voorhees and Everhart are architects. 
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a Bartlesville. 
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Above—S3.000.000 office and recreation building proposed 
Okla... by Phillips Petroleum Company. 


Below—3$1.500.000 city hall planned by Birmingham, Ala. The perspective 
was made by George P. Turner, Architect. 
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The South’s Economic Opportunity 


NY sound appraisal of the op- 

portunities for business expan- 

sion, or of the future of com- 
petitive enterprise, must focus a 
large part of its attention on the 
eleven states south of the Ohio River 
and west through Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. 

What happens in the post-war 
South will be of importance not only 
to the region itself, but because of 
its economic potentialities, its pres- 
ent status of development, and the 
fact that more than one-fifth of the 
nation’s population live within its 
borders, will also have an important 
bearing on general business oppor- 
tunity of the nation, and the future 
of enterprise as a system. 

The significance of this can be un- 
derstood only after a brief resume 
of some of the basic advantages of 
the region, set in apposition to the 
present levels of its economic devel- 
opment. 

These states comprise an area of 
over half a million square miles, and 
more than 28 million population. 
Practically all of it has at least a 
6-month growing season without 
killing frosts, and about one-half of 
it has a 7-month season. It is all 
within the 40-inch, and at least one- 
third of it is within the 45-inch rain- 
fall belt. These two factors, ample 
‘ainfall and long growing season, 
account for the fact that it is the 
largest single forest area in the 
United States. 

The nineteen states of the na- 
tion, 47 percent or more of whose 
area is in commercial forests, in- 
clude all of these states except Ken- 
tucky. Although much of these areas 
have been cut over, and to a large 
extent wasted, not only do tremen- 
dous quantities still remain, but the 
long growing seasons and heavy pre- 
cipitation provide for rapid re- 
growth under sound forest prac- 
tices. 

There is probably no other region 
of the nation with as broad a va- 
riety of soil types in such extensive 
acreages as are found in the South. 
This gives unique potentialities for 
crop varieties, both standard and 
specialty, which taken in combina- 
tion with the long growing seasons, 
and ample rainfall, provide the basis 
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Development 
by Enterprise or 


Government 


by 
Roscoe Arant 


Regional Business Consultant 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce 
Atlanta, Georgia 


for a well diversified agriculture at 
high levels of annual yield. Al- 
though uneconomical practices have 
permitted the washing away of tre- 
mendous quantities of its best top 
soils, there is still enough left for 
a strong agricultural base, and much 
of what has been lost can be re- 
stored under sound practices of agri- 
culture and soil restoration. 

The dense network of rivers and 
small streams provide facilities for 
drainage, irrigation, hydro-electric 
power, and water supplies for cities 
and industrial plants in practically 
every part of the region. 

Although the South apparently 
does not offer much in the way of 
the more spectacular types of met- 
als and minerals, it has adequate 
supplies of iron and bauxite ores, 
coal, phosphates—and the less ex- 
pensive materials such as clays, sand 
and gravel, limestone, cement, pe- 
troleum and gas and others essen- 
tial to a sound and consistent in- 
dustrial growth are available in 
every state. 

In addition to these major. re- 
sources of nature, interspersed with 
others not necessary to mention 
here, modern networks of artificial 
resources of the service character 
essential for industrial operations— 
transportation and electric power, 
for examples—are available in every 
part of the region. 

Such a combination of natural 
and artificial resources, when taken 
in relation to the 28 million consu- 
mers within its own borders, and 
its easy accessibility to the other 


more highly developed markets of 
the nation, provide a base for one 
of the most widely diversified agri. 
cultural and industrial economies, 
at high levels, in the world. 

When considered in the propor 
tions of more than half a million 
square miles, the possibilities for 
balance and diversification? both in 
character and geography, the inter. 
flow of trade within the region 
alone, should provide a continuity 
of operations, sustained vields on 
investment, and regularity of em 
ployment not possible in the highly 
specialized regions. If there is any 
region which lends itself, by nature, 
to economic development and sound 
capital invesment, surely the South 
must be one of them. 

At present, because of the gen 
eral low levels of its economy, in 
the face of such ample resources, 
the South poses a serious dilemma 
before business, On the one hand, 
it stands as a new and undeveloped 
frontier for markets and general 
business expansion. On the other. it 
stands as a thorn in the flesh of 
free economy. 

Notwithstanding its economic po- 
tentials, the cash farm income, and 
the general per capita income in the 
South are the lowest in the Nation. 
The ratio of farm tenancy and soil 
erosion is the highest. These factors 
account, in large part, for the loss 
of the top soils in the South at the 
rate of. more than $300,000,000 per 
vear—a drain from its capital base 
which no region can continue to 
suffer without permanent impair: 
ment of its economic structure. 

The South stands almost uniform- 
lv at the bottom of the list of states 
in such facilities as automobiles. 
farm equipment, mechanical refrig- 
eration, radios and other electrical 
equipment, running water, educa- 
tional facilities, and many other 
necessities and conveniencies — of 
common living, which represent 
either illimitable markets for busi- 
ness, if adequate income-producing 
employment were developed—or a 
compelling demand for government 
intervention if business, for what- 
ever reason, fails in the alternative. 

The historical reasons for these 
conditions, nor in whom the fault 
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lies, need not be considered here. 
The fact that they do exist is suffi- 
cient. The general trend of events, 
poth in the South and in the nation 
during the past two decades, which 
will undoubtedly be accentuated by 
the problems of demobilization, and 
the inevitable demands on the post- 
war economy as a whole, make it 
clear that the dilemma will be re- 
solved, The important question to 
business is how, and by whom? And 
because of the magnitude of the 
problem, the answer will be national 
in consequence. It could mean the 
difference between a complete rein- 
vigoration for competitive enter- 
prise, and added impetus to the tide 
of government economy. 


The full magnitude of this prob- 
lem, nor its broad implications, do 
not yet appear to be adequately ap- 
preciated by business. Many service 
industries, particularly the princi- 
pal railroads, power utilities, some 
of the more progressive banks, many 
chambers of commerce and similar 
agencies in the South have, for many 
years, done commendable jobs of 
economic promotion, largely in the 
interest of their individual trade 
areas. To these, more recently have 
been added a number of state agen- 
cies, such as planning and indus- 
trial development boards. 

Largely as a result of their efforts, 
accentuated by the general trends 
for industria] decentralization, the 
natural attraction of the South for 
development, and other factors, the 
region has shown, as_ registered 
through comparisons in the Census 
of Manufactures for 1919 and 
1939, a rate of industrial expansion 
much in excess of the average for 
the rest of the nation. But the differ- 
ence between starting points was 
so great, that while large percentage 
differences may mean much in terms 
of basic trends, they become less sig- 
nificant in closing the gap between 
actual magnitudes—and it is going 
to be difference between actual mag- 
nitudes of demand on the economy 
of the region, and the size of its re- 
sponse, which will be required to 
solve the problem of the southern 
economy in the next few years. 

The question will not be whether 
the South has shown a certain per- 
centage of improvement over its eco- 
nomic status of five, ten, or fifteen 
years before. It will be whether it 
will have met the requirements of 


a strong national economy, and the 
demands of its people so that they 
will not respond to proposals inim- 
ical to the welfare of business. 
Business men who believe that the 
integrity and survival of enterprise 
will depend upon whether the mil- 
lions of demobilized service men and 
war workers can find jobs in private 
employment, must know that em- 
ployers must have markets for their 
products, and that therefore, the 
development of the purchasing pow- 
er of our 28 million customers in 
the South will hold an important 
part of the answer to the continu- 
ance of the enterprise system. 
Although many railroads, electric 





Roscoe Arant 


power, and other service industries 
are doing excellent jobs of develop- 
ment, it is doubtful if, at the present 
rate of accomplishment, the net re- 
sults are of sufficient magnitude in 
kind, or in geographic scope, to stem 
the tide of government in the South. 
For very understandable reasons, 
their emphasis is largely specialized 
to industrial promotion within their 
own immediate trade areas, The 
miles of space between such areas 
of development are too broad—and 
too frequently they do not include 
such basic implied problems as 
sound and profitable agriculture, 
resource conservation, health, edu- 
cation, and many, many other re- 
lated matters, the neglect of which 
tends, in an important way, to re- 
duce the force of many of the re- 
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vion’s best efforts. Economie devel- 
opment will have to extend to every 
part of the region, and to all of its 
implied phases—both in the interest 
of business and the welfare of its 
people, and in the interest of a better 
balanced economy for the nation. 

The Southern people are free en- 
terprisers by nature and tradition. 
It has been fundamental to them 
even in wars and rebellions which 
they have fought since colonial 
days, They can be retained as a bul- 
wark for freedom in enterprise. But 
if private competitive enterprise is 
going to persist as the economy of 
the South, and retain this important 
region as a stronghold for the en- 
terprise system, it will have to con- 
solidate its strength through greatly 
increased quantities of production 
for higher levels of living, at a rate 
rapidly enough to absorb its demo- 
hilized service men and war work- 
ers before they feel it necessary to 
call on government, and in such way 
that its people may “know” that 
their security and welfare for the 
future rests in a free economy. 

Although the South has, for many 
years, shown consistent increases in 
the rate of its industrial expansion, 
the rate is not now large enough 
to anything like meet the oppor- 
tunities and demands which will be 
made on the region in the early post- 
war years. This process must be 
crystallized into a movement with 
a scope and impetus which has not 
thus far been attained. 

Business leadership which can ab- 
stract itself far enough from the 
trees to see the forests, and who 
can project themselves across state 
and sectional lines, and beyond the 
boundaries of their trade areas will 
have to find ways and means for ac- 
tivating all lines of business and in- 
dustry, and all sizes of firms, both 
large and small, to multiplied in- 
creases in private production and 
employment. Charts must be drawn, 
and effective plans and programs 
undertaken to greatly expand the 
scope and efficiencies of business and 
other agencies in the South which 
can make contributions to these 
ends. 

It will be necessary for business 
leadership, through effective organ- 
ization, to see that ways and means 
are provided through which the best 
minds of the region can be brought 

(Continued on page 78) 
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“Noah’s Arks” Built for Navy 
by Nashville Bridge Firm 


OAH’S Arks, they call them — barges” and their purpose is to pro- 
those floating hotels which the vide barracks in far off or inaccessi- 
Navy has officially designated ble places where no such accommo- 
APL’s, or auxiliary personnel light- dations exist. 
ers. They originate not on the seacoast 
They are, in the words of Navy but on the inland waterways, where 
Department officials, “glorified many of the auxiliary vessels needed 


Left — An APL, or auxiliary per. 
sonnel lighter, otherwise known as q 
barracks ship. The vessel is about 260 
feet long, has a beam of 48 feet and 
a displacement of about 2,600 tons. 


to carry the war to Axis countries 
are being built. Their birthplace is 
the Nashville Bridge Company, one 
of those Tennessee concerns that 
have dropped many of their peace. 
time pursuits to produce the needs 
of war. 

The APL is a non-propelled ves- 
sel and is used principally as an aux. 
iliary to repair ships and tenders 
for housing, feeding and otherwise 
satisfying the needs of about one 
thousand navy men, in addition to 
the number required for its own 
crew. 

Sach vessel has a complete bak- 
ery and galleys for the preparation 
of food. Those that work with sub- 
marine tenders have more elaborate 
recreational, rest and sick bay facil. 
ities than the others. 

Bunks are four-tiered. Officers are 
quartered in cabins. The sick bay 
rivals a well-equipped small hos. 
pital. Dental care is provided by 
use of the most modern equipment, 
including X-rays. 

APL cake-mixers consume two 
barrels of flour at a time. Refrigera- 
tion machinery preserves the food 
for “guests” and crew. There are 
huge washers in the ship’s laundry, 
as well as steam pressers. 

One of the “whys” that will raise 
the question of the need of the navy 
for floating barracks can immedi- 
ately be answered by the fact that 

(Continued on page 76) 


Huge boilers (left) are installed in the galley to provide food for more than 700 repair men, who are numbered among 
the 1,000 “guests” aboard a typical APL. The view at the right is of part of one of the lavatories. 
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APLs, or barracks ships, sometimes referred to 
as “Noah’s Arks.” Sheltering about 1,000 men, 
in addition to the crew, the vessels are equipped 
with four-tiered bunks for enlisted men, shown 
at right above, and comfortable cabins for offi- is 
cers, pictured at right below. Barracks ships 
that work with submarine tenders have more 
elaborate recreation, rest and sick bay facilities 
than do other ships of the type. A hospital 
room aboard an APL is shown above. Huge 
washing machines and pressing equipment are 
also installed. One of the latter is illustrated 
below. The ships are also equipped with 20- 
millimeter guns and have complete bakeries, 


galleys, refrigerating and water treating plants. ae | 
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Circle—Lack of information on good 
forestry practices usually results in loss 
of money. Cost of owning the land will 
continue but the few trees left will not 
reseed the area for many years and un- 
til a new crop grows the farmer will 
have all out-go and no income. 


by 
Richard E. McArdle 


Assistant Chief, 
Forest Service, State and Private 
Forestry 
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GOOD 
FORESTRY 


OWHERE in the United States 
\ does the problem of how to make 

our country’s forests contribute 
their full share to the security and 
well being of the Nation — to the 
permanency of jobs, industries, fam- 
ilies and communities — present it- 
self in a more surprising and sig- 
nificant set of facts than in the 
“Piney Woods” of the South, 

Here in the States that stretch 
from the Potomac to the Florida 
Everglades and the Texas and Okla- 
homa plains is an empire of 180,- 









Good forest practices are shown in the 
two pictures of a privately owned and 
a lumber company’s land in Arkansas. 
The 37-year-old stand of shortleaf and 
loblolly pines in the view above has been 
thinned out to give larger, better tree 
space and produce valuable sawlogs, 
poles and piling. The eight cords of 
pulpwood obtained in the operations 
more than paid for the work. Sixteen 
cords of pulpwood were cut and 20.6 
cords per acre remained for next cut on 
the land pictured in the large view 
above at the left. Opening the stand 
will encourage seedlings for still a third 
crop. 


000,000 acres of pine and hardwood 
forests occupying about 60 per cent 
of that section of the country. Its 
warm climate and soil conditions 
grow trees generously and remark- 
ably fast, as is proved by the fact 
that in the main the southern forests 
have been cut over two or three 
times, even though sadly burned 
and abused. 

How productive these forests are, 
even though as a whole they have 
never been managed and protected 
as they should have been, and how 
important they are to the people and 
workers of the United States, may 
be judged by a recent report of the 
War Production Board that two- 
fifths of the lumber, one-half of the 
pulpwood and all the turpentine 
and rosin required for war purposes 
have been coming from the pine for- 
ests of the South. 

Yet today these same Southern 
forests have within their bounds 
only one-half the amount of timber 
that they could and should be grow- 
ing and producing. They are yield- 
ing about one-third as much timber 
as they might under proper manage- 
ment. They provide yearly employ- 
ment for about 500,000 woods and 


mill workers, but if rightly handled 
(Continued on page 68 ) 
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Louisiana Fosters Small Business 


BETTER break for the “little 
business man” in Louisiana is 
seen in a recent executive order 

of Governor Jimmie H. Davis creat- 
ing the Louisiana Small Business 
Advisory Board. Purpose of the 
board is to make readily available 
to officials of the state’s smaller en- 
terprises expert information and 
services on industrial relations, fi- 
nancing, production methods, mar- 
keting distribution, credit, and sim- 
ilar subjects, that are vital to suc- 
cessful operation, but which the av- 
erage small business can ill afford. 

Federal and state agencies, organ- 
ized labor, private business, and ed- 
ucational institutions of Louisiana 
pooled their facilities in setting up 
the board, whose membership in- 
cludes R. D. Reeves, state director, 
War Manpower Commission, chair- 
man; R, E. Judd, district manager, 
Louisiana Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration ; Caye A. Nelson, executive 
director, Louisiana Economic Devel- 
opment Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry: 
Dean L. J. Buchan, College of Com- 
merce, Tulane University; Dean 
James B. Trant, College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University; 
Sam B. Dunbar, manager, Louisiana 
Manufacturers’ Association; H. T. 
Koch, American Association of 
Small Business; W. R. Mayo, presi- 
dent, Central Labor Union, A. F. of 
L.; R. W. Starnes, C. I. O. acting 
regional director. 

Governor Davis is enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the board’s 
services, and believes that it may do 
much to counteract the difficulties 
that have dogged many smaller firms 
since the war’s beginning. 

“These are extremely critical 
times for our small businesses,” the 
Governor declares, “Many of them 
are handicapped with problems of a 
technical nature that could be 
worked out with the right kind of 
advice and guidance, but the major- 
ity of them cannot afford the serv- 
ices of technical specialists. As a re- 
sult, some have even been forced to 
close. With its combined authorities 
and facilities, our Small Business 
Advisory Board will be able to give 
such firms, without charge, counsel 


and active assistance toward resolv- 
ing their troubles.” 

Under the plan of the board, as 
far as known the first of its kind 
organized in the South, the War 
Manpower Commission will cooper- 
ate by furnishing small businesses 
the services of its active field staff, 
in addition to providing recruitment 
service, and rendering advice on in- 
dustrial relations techniques. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation 
can assist by lending its facilities 
for operation and expansion, by 
leasing machinery and equipment, 
and by helping the small business 
to procure critical materials. The 
board’s labor members can provide 
advice on worker-manager relations, 
while the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion representative can give practi- 
‘al assistance in the solution of faec- 
tory operation problems. Louisiana 
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State University and Tulane Uni- 
versity, through their Colleges of 
Commerce, will assist in both advi- 
sory and active capacities, contrib- 
uting the knowledge and experience 
of their personnel, as well as con- 
ducting any surveys, studies, or 
other necessary research activities. 

“The Louisiana Economic Devel- 
opment Committee,” the Governor 
points out, “is already working 
through the State Department of 
Commerce and Industry for the de- 
velopment of industrial opportuni- 
ties and for postwar expansion, and 
will to a great extent be able to co- 
ordinate its program with that of 
the Small Business Advisory Board. 
Only recently this department com- 
pleted a state-wide study of Loui- 
siana’s war plants, its research in- 
dicating that many of our factories 
in this class will be able to convert 
to peace-time operations eventually, 
rather than terminate their opera- 
tions. 

“But the industries found most 
likely to continue in the postwar 
period are the larger ones, such as 
those producing synthetic rubber 
and ammonia. Rubber plants will 
probably be needed for an indefinite 
period following the war, and they 
are seen as the nucleus of an im- 
portant and perhaps permanent 
Louisiana industry. Ammonia 
plants may also be permanent in 
view of their adaptability to the pro- 
duction of chemicals, fertilizers, and 
plastics. But most of these are ‘ma- 
jor’ plants employing 100 or more 
workers, and are in the relatively 
high income bracket. 

“Tt is true that scores of 
miscellaneous small plants 
shops are now working on war con- 
tracts, and many of these, too, will 
be able to resume their pre-war fune- 
tions, while some may even find it 
necessary to expand in order to 
handle accumulated non - priority 
orders. But the fact remains that 
there has been a fairly high mortal- 
ity of our small businesses of the 
type not suited to war work, It is 
these we want to help, and quickly. 

“We want to make it clear,” the 
Governor emphasizes, “that in set- 
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way, you know)—once upon a time, a 

sig Family had a Goose. It was an old 
Goose. But it was a very unusual and a 
very valuable old Goose. For, vou see, this 
particular Goose laid eggs of pure gold. It 
laid them every day, rain or shine, sum- 
mer and winter; Golden Eggs that kept 
this Big Family fed and clothed and sup- 
plied with all the good things of life. The 
truth is, this family simply couldn’t have 
gotten along without its proliferous 
Goose. 

But as the years passed, the members 
of this Big Family began to take the old 
Goose for granted. In their preoccupation 
with many other things, they sometimes 
forgot to feed it. Often they left it out at 
night so it had to do the best it could to 
outwit the wolves that seemed always to 
be hungry for goose-meat. At other times, 
they would simply neglect to turn it out 
in the barnyard, so that it could waddle 
down to the pond for a drink, Yet all the 
while, the good old Goose kept on laying 
one Golden Egg after another. 

Now the Big Family that had this 
amazing Goose was no different from most 
big families. It had good sons and bad 
sons; generous sons and greedy sons. It 
even had a politically-minded, black sheep 
son, who was always plotting to become 
head of the family. And it was this son 
who shocked the family one night by pro- 
posing that they kill the old Goose, get all 
its Golden Eggs at once, and live in lux- 
ury ever after. 

Of course, the proposal created a furore. 
Most of the family had come to love the 
old Goose, and to depend upon it. Yet he 
got some support for his villainous plan. 
The lazy son saw a chance to get out of 
work and he said, “Fine.” The greedy son 
naturally went along. The “tight” son 
agreed too, sensing a chance to save his 
share of the cost of feed. But the sensible 
members of the family finally prevailed— 
and the old Goose went right on laying its 
Golden Eggs every day as if nothing had 
happened. 

The story might have ended there—ex- 
cept for the persistence of the politically- 
minded son. He became more determined 
than ever to get all the Golden Eygs at 
once. So, with the connivance of the lazy, 
the greedy and the penny-pinching broth- 
ers, he set out to kill the old Goose by 
degrees, Slyly they gave almost all its 
feed to the other geese. Then they fenced 
it in one small corner of the barnyard. 
And finally they tied it up so completely 
that it couldn’t even move about to catch 
a fly. 

Of course, the other members of the Big 
Family soon caught on to the scheme. 
Some of them protested. The thoughtful 
son pointed out that the plan was short- 
sighted and quite unfair to the old Goose 
that had given them so much through the 
years. But unfortunately most of the 
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members of the Big Family were not 
greatly concerned. Not that they approved 
of what was being done, but they just 
couldn’t bring themselves to put a stop to 
it because of a faint suspicion that, after 
all, the conspirators might be right; they 
might get all the Golden Eggs at once if 
the old Goose did die. Then, too, many 
of them were engrossed in the younger 
geese in the barnyard, hopeful that they 
would also grow up to lay Golden Eggs. 

Still, in spite of short rations and its 
penned-up life, the old Goose continued 
to do its best. But eventually it would 
have died—had it not been for an unex- 
pected turn of events. 

Bad times came. They brought serious 
problems for the Big Family. Many of the 
sons found themselves out of jobs, It was 
then that they all awakened to the fact 
that they were taking an awful risk by 
letting the greedy and nearsighted broth- 
ers starve and cripple the prolific old 
Goose. What if it died and gave up no 
Golden Eggs? 

So again the thoughtful and sensible 
sons prevailed. The old Goose was re- 
leased from its corner pen. Its hobbles 
were removed. It began to get its share of 
the feed. And it was not long before it 
hegan laying Golden Eggs bigger than any 
it had ever laid before—saving the day 
for the whole family which, by the way, 


lived happily ever after. 

That’s my fable—and I’m going to stick 
to it! For that’s the story of the railroads, 
as I see it, retrospect and in prospect. 
But just to make sure that we all under- 
stand this fable in terms of today, let’s 
identify some of the principals I have 
mentioned: 

The Goose that lays the 
the railroad industry. 

The Big Family that had the productive 
old Goose is composed of the people of 
these United States. 

The sons I have mentioned you know 
well—just as you know better than I do 
which of the sons stands as a symbol for 
your attitude toward the old Goose. 

The barnyard that was denied to our 
prolific Goose for awhile is the general 
field of common-carrier transportation in 
this country. 

The feed which sustains the Goose that 
lays the Golden Eggs is the amount 
needed to pay all their expenses, taxes, 
and a fair return on their investment. 

And the Golden Eggs? Here perhaps I 
have a surprise for you, For the Golden 
Eggs of this fable are labeled — JOBS; 
plain, every-day, old-fashioned lifetime 
JOBS; jobs with security; jobs with op- 
portunities for advancement ; real Amer- 
ican jobs for real American workers. 

All informed people today agree that 
the future of private enterprise in this 
country depends largely upon the capacity 
of American industry to provide a job for 
every able-bodied worker who is willing 
to give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. Those who have carefully studied 
our economic, political and social trends 
tell us that, when this war is over, what 
we proudly call the American Way of Life 
will be on trial. They say that private in- 
dustry will then be put to its greatest test. 
They say that its success or failure will be 
determined by the number of jobs it can 
provide for returning members of the 
armed forees and for those who have done 
their bit on the home front by working 
in our war plants. 

These are not bed-time stories. These 
are not the warnings of impractical the- 
orists nor the croakings of professional 
“viewers with alarm.” They are the con- 
sidered judgments of hard-headed busi- 
nessmen, They constitute a breath-taking 
challenge to every businessman in the 
land. Together we either provide enough 
jobs to go around—or we may witness the 
collapse of the enterprise system that has 
made this nation the greatest, the strong- 
est, the best country in all the world! 

If this is true—shouldn’t every think- 
ing person in the country today be con- 
sidering the job-producing capacity of this 
nation? 

If this is true, shouldn’t all of us be con- 
cerned about the kind of jobs that will be 
available after V-Day ; about real, honest- 
to-God American jobs in American private 
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industry ; jobs that have permanence and 
a future ; the only kind of jobs that are fit 
for the kind of Americans that are fight- 
ing for us all over the world today? 

If this great test of private enterprise is 
just around the corner, is it not reasona- 
ble to assume that every sensible business- 
man in the country will energetically sup- 
port and defend those industries which 
can create and provide great numbers of 
real jobs—not synthetie jobs—after Peace 
returns? 

Then in plain, garden-variety self-in- 
terest, let’s look again at the simple old 
Goose that lays the Golden Eggs: at the 

ation’s No. 1 example of private enter- 
prise at its best; at the first line of de- 
fense for all private enterprise in this 
country; at our railroads. 

Direct employment by the railroads is 
closely related to the tonnage of freight 
and the number of passengers to be moved 
from one place to another. In few years 
has railroad employment fallen below the 
million mark. The average number of rail- 
road workers for the past twenty years 
has been around 1,200,000. Even in the 
depths of the depression, when all busi- 
ness was marking time, the total number 
of railroad employees was only slightly 
less than a million, And if, as the experts 
predict, the volume of, post-war railroad 
business will eventually level off at about 
the 1941 volume, the railroad industry 
should be able to provide jobs for at least 
1,200,000 workers. That is a sizable chunk 
of real American jobs, encompassing every 
known profession and skill and trade— 
administrators, machinists, doctors, boil- 
ermakers, lawyers, firemen, chemists, 
electricians, civil and mechanical engi- 
neers, common laborers, and what-have- 
you—with not a leaf-raker or a boondog- 
gler in the lot! But this is only a part of 
the Golden Egg of our fable. 

Normally, the railroads of this country 
buy enough locomotives, freight cars and 
passenger cars to provide regular jobs for 
another million American workers. And 
again these are most skilled workers, en- 
gaged not only in assembling this equip- 
ment but also in producing the thousand 
and one gadgets and materials of which 
it is made, But there’s still more. 

In normal years, the railroad industry 
buys 25 percent of the nation’s production 
of coal; about 13 percent of all iron and 
steel products: 1114 percent of all the 
timber cut ; and more than 9 percent of all 
the petroleum production, ineluding fuel 

oil and gasoline. In fact, when the rail- 
road business is profitable they spend 
more than a billion dollars a year for 
equipment, materials and supplies. 

Translating these facts into terms of 
Jobs, by relating these percentage figures 
to employment in the basie industries I 
have mentioned, it will be seen that pros- 
perous railroads indirectly provide jobs 
for still another group of more than 
400,000 American workers. And still the 
story of the job-producing capacity of the 
railroad industry is incomplete. 

In a recent year, the railroads spent 
more than 4514 million dollars for elec- 
trical equipment, almost 40 million dol- 
lars for food and commissary supplies. 


more than 3615 millions for chemicals, 
paint and glass, almost 20 millions for 


paper and printing, 1614 millions for bal- 
last, 914 millions for automotive equip- 
ment and supplies, 814 millions for rubber 
and leather goods, and almost 38 millions 
for cement. Think of what these expendi- 
tures mean in terms of jobs for American 
workers ! 

Is it not obvious that we have here in 
this one great industry the key to jobs 
for millions of men and women in post- 
war America? Yet in spite of these known 
or ascertainable facts, there are some 
people in this country who have been say- 
ing in effect: 

“Who cares about the old Goose that 
lays the Golden Eggs Let’s fence it off in 
a corner of the barnyard. Let’s tie it up 
and give its feed to the other geese. Soon 
it will starve to death. Then we'll cut it 
up and get all its Golden Eggs for our- 
selves.” 

Unfortunately, there are just enough 
selfish, nearsighted, greedy, ambitious 
people to sound a faint, but still audible, 
amen to this iniquitous proposal, But even 
more disturbing is the fact that too many 
people have been seemingly indifferent to 
the fate of the railroads; too many well- 
meaning people have been dazzled by 
their hopes for new forms of transporta- 
tion to bother very much about the fa- 
miliar old Goose that lays the Golden 
Eggs. i 

I would not have you conclude that I 
am here to weep on your collective 
shoulder because our government is talk- 
ing about lavishing immeasurable aid on 
the railroads’ competitors. I believe, with 
all my heart, that this great nation has 
the right to the best in transportation ; 
that it has need for all the forms of trans- 
port that we know today; that it ean, and 
will, support these transportation agen- 
cies to the extent—but only to the ex- 
tent—of their economic justification. 

To tell the truth, I simply can’t get 
very excited when I read about the bil- 
lions of our dollars that some people pro- 


pose to spend on super-highways after the 
war is over; about the airports that Uncle 
Sam (and that’s just another name for 
you and me) is planning to build in every- 
body’s back yard: about the great inland 
waterways that they hope will turn 
prairie towns into bustling seaports: 
about the protection and help that govern- 
ment intends to give to the railroads’ com- 
petitors, 

If these things spell progress and pros- 
perity for this great land of ours, ['m for 
them. But I'm not for them if they cannot 
be justified economically. That—and that 
lone —- should determine to what extent 
these Gargantuan dreams of the post-war 
planners become realities. 

If these things can be done in the tra 
ditional American way of fairness to all 
eoneerned, I’m for them. But I’m not for 
them if they operate to destroy fair com- 
petition and tend to create more gross in- 
equalities as between the various kinds of 
transport. That ideal of fairness—and 
that ideal alone—should govern the fu- 
ture course of governmental aid to any 
form of transportation. 

On the other hand, I am greatly dis- 
turbed over the apathy I find in so many 
circles: the alarming indifference which 
permits a designing few to try to starve 
and stifle the Goose that lays the Golden 
Eggs of real and lasting post-war jobs for 
American workers. 

If we, as a nation, embark on a great 
expansion of our transportation facilities, 
let’s do it sensibly and soundly ; with our 
eyes open; and with fairness to all! 

If we decide to pour billions of our dol- 
lars into new facilities for transport, let’s 
see to it that all those who employ them 
for profit pay a fair and reasonable charge 
for their use so that they may be truly 
self-liquidating ventures insofar as they 
are used for private gain! 

And above all, let’s stoutly refuse to 
plunge blindly into any gigantic transpor- 
tation project under the guise of provid 
ing temporary, make-work jobs if, by so 
doing, we sueceed only in killing . 
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The Industrial Construction Outlook 


and commercial construction in 1945 

hinge directly upon the progress of the 
war, Pent-up demand for building in all 
categories today would have to be meas- 
ured in terms of billions of dollars — 
building which will get under way with 
the availability of men and materials, 

The construction industry witnessed 
some easement the past year in the avail- 
ability of structural steel. As our battle 
lines advance, there should also be relief 
in other directions. But until there are 
men to do the work, particularly in the 
field of common labor, there can be little 
general construction activity except of 
the emergency type. 

Yet there is a crying need for more 
hospitals, apartments and hotels: more 
airports and other municipal and civie 
construction, and for new and modern- 
ized industrial facilities to meet the in- 
tense competition for postwar markets. 

This work will get under way as fast 
as men and materials can be released 
without injury to war efficiency. It is to 
be hoped that it will be permitted as soon 
as the war ends in any major theatre, 
Construction, like the automobile indus- 
try, reaches into very segment of Amer- 
ica and gives work to many hands both 
directly and indirectly. 

If the construction industry is given 
the go-ahead immediately after one phase 
of the war is over, it can take up much 
of the slack in employment while indus- 
try is in process of reconversion, It can 
act as an employment cushion. 

From that social function it can pro- 
ceed as a powerful lifting force in our 
postwar economy. It is my considered 
judgment that we will see a renaissance 
of construction in the immediate postwar 
years rivaling or even surpassing any- 
thing we have witnessed in the past. 

Such optimistic opinions voiced in gen- 
eral conversation are immediately chal- 
lenged with questions as to the effect of 
emergency plant construction upon the 
normal industrial facilities of the coun- 
try. “Won’t all these warplants mean 
that we will be industrially overbuilt 
after the war?” is frequently asked. 

The answer is decidedly “No” for sev- 
eral conclusive reasons, 

In the first place, so much glamour 
and drama have been thrown around the 
most spectacular of these plants that 
many people assume they comprise a 
larger proportion of America’s produc- 
tion plant than is actually the case, The 
latest available comparative data I have 
seen show that all emergency warplant 
construction amounts to about 25 per cent 
of the total production facilities existing 
in this country prior to the war. 

While 25 per cent might sound like a 
sizeable addition to our manufacturing 
plant, there will be no such addition, be- 
eause only a fraction of these warplants 
are likely to be converted to civilian 
goods, 
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All war emergency plants might be 
grouped into four general types: 

1. Government arsenals for production 
of artillery, tanks, torpedoes and similar 
weapons. Many of these plants will not be 
available for civilian use. They were de- 
signed as permanent additions to our de- 
fense facilities and will he operated by 
the armed forces on perhaps limited pro- 
duction, research or experiment, or will 
be kept as stand-by protection. 

2. Tremendous single-purpose plants 
located far inland where all parts for 
intricate war weapons are built on one 
manufacturing site for speed of produc- 
tion and isolation from enemy bombers. 
These plants are too large for acquisition 
by any but the largest corporations and 
because the locations of some of them 
were dictated by manpower sources 
created by the war and not by strategic 
marketing prospects, they would seem to 
have little postwar utility except perhaps 
as storage warehouses, There is little 
likelihood of their entering into competi- 
tion with America’s going production fa- 
cilities. 

3. Semi-permanent type plants built for 
a specific war item and not intended for 
permanent operation. We called them 
“five-year plants” because that was the 
maximum production life expected of 
them when they were built. The purpose 


Catlettsburg Coal Loading 
Dock to Cost $500,000 


A loading dock estimated to involve expen- 
diture of $500,000 is proposed on a 27-acre site 
at Catlettsburg, Ky., by the Utilities Elkhorn 
Coal Co. with operation scheduled before fall 
of 1945. 

J. E. Bowman, of Pikeville, vice president 
of the company, has announced that a con- 
tract has been let to the Mott Core Drilling 
Co. for exploring the site and that the work is 
ready to start. 

When the core tests have been made, the 
coal company will begin plans for the railroad 
track layout and dredging. These two con- 
tracts are to be let within the next five weeks, 
according to Mr. Bowman. 

No definite decision has been made on the 
loading equipment, although both the rotary 
and lift type dumps are being considered. 

Capacity of the coal dock would be about 
2,000,000 tons yearly. The five tracks to be 
built by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
would have a storage capacity of 250 railroad 
cars. 

Purchase of floating equipment is not being 


(Continued on page 86) 


in the design of these plants was to save 
critical materials, speed construction and 
get building costs as low as possible. Ob- 
viously such plants would be a poor in- 
vestment for a manufacturing organiza- 
tion planning permanent operation. It 
seems probable that many of these plants 
will be razed for salvageable materials, 

4, War plants built for permanency 
and convertible to civilian goods. Of all 
war plants, these comprise an indeter- 
minate fraction, but it is not large, Plants 
in this category were for the most part 
completed before the spring of 1942, at 
which time the shortage in building ma- 
terials became most critical. Even these 
plants which are converted to peace goods 
will require extensive alteration in lay- 
out, and in materials handling, lighting 
and ventilation processes—all of which 
spells work for the construction and sup- 
plying industries. 

There is a related influence plants in 
this latter category will have on postwar 
industrial building—the influence of price 
competition. It is a little like the style 
competition in the-automobile industry in 
normal times: When one manufacturer 
produces a popular style leader, competi- 
tors in that price field have to go him 
one better. These plants, built for per- 
manency in the early 1940’s, have every 
modern facility for high speed, low-cost 
volume production. They will produce 
cheaper than older plants in the same in- 
dustry, and competitors will have to mod- 
ernize their manufacturing facilities to 
meet this competition. Converted war 
plants will thus be an asset, rather than 
a deterrent, to the industrial construction 
industry, because they will compel the 
modernization of all manufacturing fa- 
cilities with which they compete. 

There is still another factor to be con- 
sidered. Many plants now building war 
goods were idle or nearly so before the 


war, and most will revert to idleness, Still 


others were so far along the road to obso- 
lescence just before the war that the 
management had about decided to re- 
place them with new plants. They were 
converted to war goods, but they will not 


be reconverted. Plants so retired from the > 


civilian production picture will act as an 
offset to converted war plants. 

It must be obvious by now that there 
is little to fear from the addition of 
emergency war plants to America’s pro- 
duction facilities. On the contrary, new 
postwar industries will require modern 
plant housing. Our prewar manufacturing 
facilities will require modernization and 
expansion to meet deferred civilian de- 
mand and to rebuild inventories. Airports 
are in great need, railroads require mod- 
ernization rights-of-way and rolling stock. 
Cities need medical, social and commer- 
cial construction. People want houses. 
Everywhere you look there is building to 
be done. It all adds up to the most active 
years ahead the construction industry has 
ever faced. 
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Above—New $750,000 rice plant oper- 
ated at Houston, Texas, by Converted 
Rice. The engineer-contractor was W., S. 
Bellows Construction Company. Lock- 
wood and Andrews were the consulting 
engineers. 
\ of whom are concentrated in Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Arkansas, are now 
making extensive plans for handling and 
drying rice in bulk, a step brought about 
by the rapid trend toward use of com- 
bines in harvesting the cereal grain that 
grows so -successfully in the prairie 
regions areas of much moisture and high 
temperatures. 

The advanced method of gathering the 
kernels which most Americans know as 
a pearly grain cooked as a vegetable or 
dessert, is rapidly displacing the former 
prevailing system employing grain bind- 
ers drawn by tractors or animals. A rela- 
tively small area along the Mississippi 
River harvests its rice with sickles and 
cures the grain on the stubble, manually 
tying it into bundles. 

Growers have already constructed a 
considerable number of bulk warehouses 


MERICAN rice growers, the majority 


and driers and are making plans for 
additional installations, according to 


Homer L. Brinkley, general manager of 
the American Rice Growers Cooperative 
Association, with headquarters at Lake 
Charles, La. The shift in harvesting prac- 
tices, he says, entails changes and addi- 
tions at the mills to enable them to receive 
the rice in bulk instead of in sacks. 

What is understood to be one of the 
largest rice drying units in the South 
is the new plant built at Devers, Texas, 
ata cost of $125,000. Owned by a division 
of the Association, the installation has a 
daily capacity of 4,500 barrels of rice and 
its hopper is eapable of receiving 6,000 
barrels a day from the field. Its bins ean 
hold 20,000 barrels. 


Right—Rice plant to be constructed at 

Garwood, Texas, for William K. Lehrer. 

The Central Engineering Office is the 
architect. 





SOUTHERN RICK — 


world food commodity 


The Devers unit is one of the newest 
and largest of a number of such units in 
Texas. Another new unit is located at 
Stowell. This also was recently finished 
and its construction involved expenditure 
of around $18,000. Plans for a plant to 
be erected at Garwood, Texas, have been 
revealed. 

One Houston engineering concern has 


announced that at least ten new plants 
will be costructed in the Louisiana-Texas 
territory and that they will be completed 
by August of this year. Designed in typi- 
cal grain elevator style, the plants will 
contain bins in a variety of sizes up to 
2,000 barrels and will include conveyors, 
fan rooms and an unloading house. 
(Continued from page 68) 
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AGNESIUM, sometimes called the 
“mystery metal” despite its rank as 
third most abundant in the earth, is 

now made into the lightest metallic com- 
ponents of warplanes and after the war is 
expected to become an important factor 


Below — Magnesium binocular parts. 
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in American economy, if not throughout 
the world. 

In the words of Dr. Willard H. Dow, 
president of the chemical company which 
has produced the silvery featherweight 
continuously since its first development in 
this country before the first world war, 
“magnesium holds within itself a greater 
power to increase wages while at the 
same time decreasing costs than do all the 
laws and all the politicians on earth.” 

Magnesium fabricating interests con- 
nected with Alcoa, who produce aluminum 
as a companion lightweight metal, believe 
magnesium has considerable prospects in 
the automobile industry, in addition to its 
present high consumption by plane manu- 
facturing; that the outlook for use of 
magnesium in buses and trucks is more 
encouraging, and that applications in re- 
ciprocating equipment such as textile ma- 
chinery also look bright, among other pos- 
sible uses. 

Both the Dow and the Alcoa concerns 
have substantial investments below the 
Mason and Dixon line. Dow Chemical 
Company operates the multi-million dol- 
lar plant at Freeport, Texas, where sea- 
water is siphoned from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico at the rate of 250,000,000 gallons a 
day to go through huge vats, tall towers 
and miles of pipe and emerge in part as 
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magnesium for airplanes and other war 


equipment where lighter weight is 
essential. 
Aluminum Company of America’s 


southern operations are centered around 
the other silvery featherweight—alumi- 
num. However, its northern offspring, 
American Magnesium Corporation, is a 
fabricator of magnesium. Revere Copper 
and Brass, too, is a fabricator, operating 
a plant for the purpose southwest of 
Baltimore. 

The most striking quality of mag- 
nesium is its lightness. Its weight is 
23 per cent that of iron and 64 per cent 
that of aluminum. Officials of the indus- 
try point out that wherever there is mass 
in motion, lightness may lead to reduced 
operating costs, better performance and 
more payload. Magnesium is pointed to 
as the answer. One of the problems that 
must be overcome is the view that mag- 
nesium is a laboratory curiosity or some- 
thing used in manufacture of airplanes. 

Dow has made a wheelbarrow to dem- 
onstrate that magnesium is a natural and 
as head of that company says, “the in- 
evitable material of construction for any- 
thing that has to be moved.” The one- 
wheeled vehicle weighs 30 pounds, which 
means that a workman has less dead- 
weight to move by using it than when 
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pushing a barrow of heavier metal. He 
thus can push about 55 pounds additional 
payload. 

Magnesium in its pure state is a rela- 
tively weak metal, just as are many oth- 
ers. Alloyed with small quantities of 
other metals, however, its strength is 
greatly increased. Because of this, lead- 
ers in the industry believe the magnesium 
alloys should have many structural appli- 
cations below temperatures of 400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Subnormal tempera- 
tures bring about only negligible changes 
in magnesium alloy strengths. 

Magnesium alloys are adaptable to 
present day fabricating and assembly 
methods. They can be cast in sand, in 
permanent and semi-permanent molds 
and in die casting machines. Revere does 
some of these near Baltimore, and 
extrudes the metal in rod, tube and bar 
form. Magnesium alloys can be rolled into 
sheet and plate and worked in hammer 
and press forgings. Other forms include 
rolled strip, ribbon and alloys for deoxi- 
dizing purposes. The alloys are adaptable 
to maching and welding. 

A substantial proportion of the coun- 
try’s magnesium output is said to go into 
incendiary bomb production and_ into 
other pyrotechnic products such as flares 
and tracer bullets. Largest single use in 
the group is understood to be the incen- 
diary bomb, which consists of a mag- 
nesium casting weighing slightly more 
than a pound and containing thermite, a 
mixture of aluminum powder and iron 
oxide. The magnesium casing provides 
both a lightweight case and adds to the 
intensity of the fire when the thermite re- 
action becomes hot enough to ignite the 
magnesium. 

Fear of magnesium as an inflammable 
metal is a too general belief, according 
to the magnesium industry. Dr. Dow says 
he has “long since lost patience with those 
who talk about magnesium corroding or 
catching fire.” Public education to dispel 
the fear is one of the steps being taken. 
Just last month, a demonstration of the 
safety of magnesium was made at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., before representatives of 500 
fire departments. The wife of the Mem- 
Phis fire chief cooked spare ribs on a 
magnesium grill supported on magnesium 
ingots and heated by the direct flames of 
a blow-torch. 

Salt water and salt spray are, in gen- 
eral, corrosive to magnesium and may 





cause severe attack, some authorities 
point out, and precautions should be 
taken to prevent moisture being trapped 
in crevices or low spots. The best com- 
mercial magnesium alloys usually resist 
the action of inland atmospheres satisfac- 
torily. The metal can be protected by a 
chemical coating followed by painting. 
However, the problem is no greater than 
with other metals. 

Characteristics of magnesium empha- 
sized for some applications are its rela- 
tively high coefficient of thermal expan- 
sion, its low electrical conductivity and 
its non-magnetic property. Its etching 
qualities are described as good for photo- 
engraving work and it is recommended 
for certain chemical and metallurgical 
uses because of its deoxidizing properties. 

Two factors seen influencing use of 
magnesium after the war are the quantity 
of the metal available and the workers 
familiar with its fabrication. Both are 
favorable. Production prior to the cur- 
rent war was around 6,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Expansion of private industry 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Above — Textile machines are con- 

sidered a bright field for consuming 

the country’s war-expanded magnesium 
output, 


Below—At left is a camera assembly of 
magnesium. In the circle is shown a 
magnesium radial engine crankcase. 
The Thunderbolt oil tank at the right 
is made of the same silvery, feather- 
weight metal. Airplane manufacturers 
are important consumers of  mag- 
nesium. 
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Army-Navy “E” for Connors 


Connors Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ceived the Army-Navy Production Award for 
excellence in war production at ceremonies 
held at the company’s Birmingham plant Feb- 
ruary 9th. The principal war product of this 
company during the past months has been 
fragmentation bomb bodies. Connors is the 
largest integrated supplier of this important 
component, producing the ingots, rods and 
wire and fabricating and machining the 
bodies in one plant. The company has also 
produced substantial quantities of strip and 
bars, alloy and carbon steel. 


Special Tent for Field X-Rays 


This special tent has a novel construction 
which prevents even the tiniest flicker of 
light from penetrating to the interior. In it, 
X-ray pictures of injuries suffered by United 





States military forces in action are made, 
being particularly valuable in this field <a 
the surgeons must know where a piece of 
steel is imbedded in a wounded man. Made of 
rubber and fabric, the tent was developed by 
the Army Medical Corps, and is being built 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. They 
are now being used on many battlefields 
where they are erected as part of field hos- 
pitals immediately back of the fighting fronts. 


Transport With 4-Way Floor 
Plate Deck 


Application of 4-way floor plate to the 
standard Turner Transport chassis increases 
considerably the various uses of this unit 
of the Turner system of materials handling, 
say the manufacturers, Factory Service Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The floor plate is welded flush with the 
top of the chassis on the angles of the frame. 
It is reinforced on the under side by two 
heavy angles. The “non-skid” feature keeps 
metal parts from “walking” off easily when 
the transport is in motion. Further, the em- 
bossments provide point contact with hot 
materials Which allows some air space between 
them and the steel deck, eliminating warping 
of the deck. 

The transport is the foundational unit upon 
which the entire Turner system is based. 
It can be moved in restricted space by the 
hand jimmy, power lift truck, crane, tractor 
or conveyor. With Turner piling stakes, the 
load may be expanded vertically to any prac- 
tical height, it is claimed. Steel or wooden 
bin sections and section trays also interlock 
one on another on top of this transport, thus 
making available bins as high or low as the 
particular job requires. 
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Snare Takes Larger Quarters 


Frederick Snare Corp., New York, contract- 
ing engineers, specializing in difficult and 
unusual foundation and engineering problems 
of harbor works, railroads, industrial plants. 
etc., have moved to new and larger offices in 
the’ ees oe Bldg., 233 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and have opened a new office 
in Philadelphia. 


Revolutionary Engine Discovery 
Announced by Cooper-Bessemer 


An entirely new discovery in the Diesel 
engine field, which will enable the engine 
operator to use either gas or oil as fuel with- 
out any electrical sparking device, and which 
will cut fuel consumption of gas engines by 
from 20 to 25 percent, was revealed recently 
by Ralph L. Boyer, chief engineer, of The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
Diesel manufacturers. 

In an interview, Mr. Boyer said that the 
new discovery is the result of experimenta- 
tion which began in 1928. Recently efforts 
have been rewarded by the successful opera- 
tion of a natural gas engine on the Diesel 
principle. This enables the unit to operate 
on a wide variety of fuels including fuel oil, 
natural gas, manufactured and coke oven 
gases, sewage gas, and refinery by-products, 
he said, adding, “The conversion from liquid 
to gas fuel is as simple as the closing of one 
valve and the opening of another with the 
engine operating continuously at full load. 
Although conversion from one fuel to an- 
other has been possible in the past, it has 
always been necessary to shut down and ex- 
change major or minor parts of the engine. 

“The new principle will enable the engine 
to have the same fuel economy regardless of 
the type of fuel used. It raises the normal 25 
percent thermo-efficiency of the gas engine 
to the 35 percent thermo-efficiency common in 
Diesel oil engines.” 


Honeywell Opens Houston 


Sales Office 


Formation of a new sales zone, with head- 
quarters in Houston, Texas, has been an- 
nounced by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lar Co., makers of thermostatic controls. The 
zone will encompass the territory in the 
Southwest formerly under jurisdiction of the 
Atlanta zone and will maintain offices in Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Tulsa and New Orleans. Robert 
Mallory, formerly branch manager of the 
Houston office, has been named as manager 
for the new Southwestern Zone, 


U. S. Burlington Plant 
Starts March 1 


United States Rubber Co. will start manu- 
facturing operations in Burlington, N. 
about March 1, it was announced recently by 
BE. G. Brown, general manager of the com- 
pany’s lastex yarn and rubber thread divi- 
sion. Yarns for surgical stockings for the 
armed forces will be scheduled first for pro- 
duction. On completion of all necessary war 
work, a long range program will be inaugu- 
rated to supply lastex for the hosiery trade. 


Hercules Annual Report 


The 1944 annual report of Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., showed net earnings 
after all charges of $4,823,855. After payment 
of $524,928 dividends on preferred stock, net 
earnings applicable to the common stock were 
equal to $3.26 a share on 1,316,710 shares out- 
standing, after a provision of $200,000 for 
contingencies, 

In 1943, net earnings of the company were 
$5, 704,511, after a provision of $1,100,000 for 
contingencies. These earnings were equal, af- 
ter preferred dividends, to $38.93 a share on 
1,316,710 shares of common stock outstanding. 

In a letter to stockholders, Charles A. Hig- 
gins, president, said the declines in sales and 
profits during 1944 were caused by shifts in 
war production, higher rates of federal in- 
come taxes, and somewhat higher costs. 
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Judubtiial News—___—— 


P. and N. Promotions 


W. L. Rankin, vice president and traffic 
manager of the Piedmont and Northern ‘Rail- 
way, recently announced the appointments of 
J. H.W right as general freight agent, and 
H. R. Ellis as assistant to the traffic manager. 
Mr. Wright, a native of Georgia, entered serv- 
ice with the P. & N. ten years ago as clerk, 
Mr. Ellis hag been with the company six 
years, starting as a clerk in the traffic de- 
partment. 


Lunken Passes 


Eshelby F. Lunken, 54, president of The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, valve 
manufacturers, died suddenly January 25, 
1945, of a heart attack. Mr. Lunken was a 
leader in business and civic affairs and was 
actively interested in aeronautical develop- 
ment, having been a moving spirit in the 
establishment of Lunken Airport. He was 
connected with The Lunkenheimer Co. for 
35 years and served as president for 26 years, 
At the time he was stricken, Mr. Lunken was 
making preparations to attend the annual 
dinner of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as a guest of honor, The Lunken- 
heimer Company having been one of the Cin- 
cinnati firms which founded the NAM. 


Thompson New President 


of Frisco Lines 

Frank A. Thompson, trustee and chief 
executive of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way, has been elected President of Frisco 
Lines of Texas by the railroad’s board of 
directors. Mr. Thompson, who was appointed 
sole trustee January 1, also was elected presi- 
dent of the Frisco Transportation Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary. 


Giant Coolers Installed at 
Cleveland Air Laboratory 





This giant wrought iron cooler recently 
installed in the Cleveland, Ohio, laboratory 
of National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics was designed to withstand the vigorous 
corrosion encountered while devouring the 
hot gases being expelled from airplane en- 
gines under test. Alternating wet and dry 
conditions set up in the cooler as the gases 
pass through the water sprays are the causes 
for this corrosive attack which is similar to 
that found in a smokestack when firing is 
intermittent, except that it is greatly magni 
fied. . 

By cooling the engine gases, this equipment 
makes possible the approximate duplication 
of atmospheric conditions prevailing at var 
ious altitude levels, including exhaust pres 
sures encountered by planes penetrating the 
stratosphere, 

The gas from the airplane engine exhaust 
enters through one of the cones at the front 
of the tank, which is 32 feet long and 9 feet 
in diameter. As the hot gas passes through 
the sprays in the cone, the spray is almost 
totally vaporized. The gases then continue 
into the main cooling chamber, passing 
through a series of sprays from a continuous 
series of nozzles supplied by branch piping 
connected with a central feed line running 
along the bottom of the tank. The gas is 
finally discharged to the atmosphere by means 
of a yacuum fan. 

The illustrated tank is one of six that have 
been installed at the Cleveland laboratory. 
All piping and nipples, as well as the tank 
proper, are fabricated of wrought iron. York 
Corporation designed the equipment which 
was built by Ohio Machine & Boiler Co., 
Cleveland, 
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‘Eight Foot Fluorescent 
Lighting Fixture 

A new commercial lighting fixture employ- 
ing 98” fluorescent cold cathode low voltage 
lamps is announced by General Luminescent 
Corp., 6388 S. Federal St., Chicago 5, Ill. The 
manufacturer states that in addition to the 
eight foot fixture, assemblies are also avail- 
able for continuous line lighting. The units 
are equipped with the 10,000 hour ‘Colovolt’ 
lamps which are instantaneous in starting 
and do not flicker. The manufacturer says 
the advantages of the long life expectancy of 
the colovolt lamp may be realized, even when 
the lamps are constantly turned on and off. 


Gosnell Promoted By Lukens 


Everett C. Gosnell, who has been chemical 
engineer with Lukens Steel Co. since 1937, has 
been appointed manager, chemical division 
of Lukens and its subsidiaries, By-Products 
Steel Corp. and Lukenweld, Inc., it was an- 
nounced recently by J. Frederic Wiese, vice 
president in charge of combined sales of the 
three companies. Mr. Gosnell, who joined 
Lukens in 1937, is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the American Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee on Corrosion and the Alpha 
Chi Sigma Chemical fraternity. 


Menger Appointed Production 
Manager of Armstrong Cork 


Appointment of F. B. Menger as general 
production manager for all the production 
activities of the Armstrong Cork Co. was an- 
nounced recently by ‘, Hawker, Arm- 
strong’s vice-president in charge of manu- 
facture. At the same time Mr. Hawker an- 
nounced the appointment of G. B. Blaisdell 
as production manager of floor and munitions 
production. Mr. Menger joined the Armstrong 
organization in 1986 as a Project Engineer. 
Mr. Blaisdell, who joined Armstrong in 1922 
in an engineering capacity, rose through 
various engineering and production positions. 


Atlas Cement Acquires 
Wabash Properties 


Blaine S. Smith, president of Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., New York, has announced 
the purchase of certain physical assets of 
the Wabash Portland Cement Co., located at 
Osborn, Ohio, consisting principally of lands, 
buildings and machinery embraced in the 
Osborn cement plant. After extensive repairs 
and improvements, the plant, which has been 
shut down for more than a year, will again 
be placed in operation. Acquisition of the 
Osborn plant will enable Universal Atlas to 
give improved service to its customers in 
southwestern Ohio, southeastern Indiana and 
eastern Kentucky. The Osborn plant, which 
has a capacity of about two million barrels 
per year, will manufacture Universal portland 
cement, Atlas duraplastic air-entraining ce- 
ment, Atlas high-early cement, and Atlas mor- 
tar cement. 


Searle Heads Worthington 


Clarence E. Searle, formerly vice president 
in charge of sales of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, was recently elected 
president of the corporation, succeeding 
Harry C. Beaver who has become vice chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, and chairman 
of the Corporation’s management committee. 
Other shifts in Worthington personnel in- 
clude, Hobart C. Ramsey to the post of execu- 
tive vice president; Edwin J. Schwanhauser, 
former vice president in charge of operations 
in Buffalo, to vice president in charge of sales, 
and Leslie C. Ricketts, manager of the cor- 
poration’s Harrison Works, moved up to a 
vice presidency. 


Chemical Meet Cancelled 


The annual Spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, largest organization of pro- 
fessional chemists in the world, will not_be 
held in 1945, it has been announced by Dr. 
Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the society, 
following action by the board of directors. 
Practically the entire membership of the 
Society is engaged in essential war work, it 
was explained by Dr. Parsons, who expressed 
the Society’s desire to cooperate fully with 
the Government in meeting difficulties of 
transportation. 


Southern Pine Men Join 
O. P. A. Committee 


Three additional members have been ap- 
pointed to the subcommittee of the Southern 
Pine Industry Advisory Committee, the Office 
of Price Administration has announced. The 
new members will represent small producers 
of Southern pine jeathes in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware. Announcement of the appointment of 
this subcommittee was made several weeks 
ugo, when four members were appointed to 
represent Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. Its purpose is to collect 
production and cost data of small mills. 
Three more members are expected to be ap- 
pointed soon. 

The three new members are: H. L. Meadows, 
Jackson, Miss., Claude W. Adams, Cambridge, 
Md., and FE. C. Morris, Mocksville, N. C. 


Hudgins Made Superintendent 
of Kennametal’s Latrobe Plant 


Kennametal Ine. of Latrobe, Pa., has ap- 
pointed R. S. Hudgins as plant superinten- 
dent, succeeding W. E. Newcomer, resigned. 
Mr. Hudgins was graduated from the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1934, with the degree 
of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering. For six 
years thereafter he was employed by the In- 
gersoll Rand Co., serving successively as 
machine operator, inspector, foreman, assist- 
ant departmental superintendent, and pro- 
duction engineer. Following that he was 
machine tool supervisor for one year in the 
munitions division of the American Type 
Founders. He entered the employ of Kenna- 
metal Ine. in December 1941 as their tool 
engineer and representative at West Hartford, 
Conn., and has been serving in that capacity 
until his promotion. 


Holt On Tyson Bearing Board 


William K. Holt of San Antonio, Texas, has 
been elected a director of the Tyson Bearing 
Corp., Massillon, Ohio, according to announce- 
ment by E. R. Galvin, president. Mr. Holt 
is president of the William K. Holt Machin- 
ery Co. of San Antonio, one of the largest 
distributors of heavy construction machinery 
in the southwest. 

Following many years with the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co., forerunner of the Caterpillar 
‘Tractor Co., he founded the Mexico Tractor 
& Machinery Co. of Mexico City. He was 
president of that organization until he resign- 
ed to form the San Antonio concern in June, 


1933. 
Briggs Gets Third “Ek” 


The Briggs Clarifier Co., Washington, D. 
C., designers and manufacturers of oil filtra- 
tion equipment, was recently awarded its 
third successive Army-Navy “EE” for efficiency 
in war contracts performance. 


Copper Output Declines 


Domestic mine, smelter and refinery out- 
puts of copper in 1944 fell below the high 
record rates established in 1943, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, declines for the 
three ranging from 9 to 12 per cent. Labor 
shortages were chiefly responsible for the 
poorer showings, said the Bureau, pointing 
out that in 1944 the Army did not furlough 
men for mining purposes as in 19438, while 
draft boards demands covering miners were 
tightened up. 


Taxes in South May 
Retard Industry 


Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric Company and former executive 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board, in a recent address before a con- 
ference of electric utilities executives in 
Atlanta, expressed the opinion the South 
was “a most desirable part of the coun- 
try for industrial growth,” adding, “the 
whole trend of war production has indi- 
pated that beyond any argument.” 

The location of large war industries in 
the South has brought to the attention of 
industrialists the many advantages this 
section possesses for manufacturing. Mild 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CHEMICALS BY HERCULES 

A new booklet listing Hercules chemicals, 
industrial explosives, and approximately fifty 
industries which they serve has been issued 
by Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
An indication of many postwar applications 
for Hercules chemicals in plastics, paints, 
textiles, film, adhesives, and paper is given 
by the booklet. Chemicals in the cellulose fam- 
ily, rosins and modifications, rosin esters and 
synthetic esters, terpene solvents and chemi- 
cals, explosives, blasting supplies and sport- 
ing powders, and special products are dis- 
cussed. 


WOMEN ON POWER TRUCKS 

In view of the manpower shortage in ¢s- 
sential and critical industries, Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is again offering 
free copies of a 24-page illustrated booklet 
entitled ‘Lady, Will You Give a Lift?” which 
explains how simple it is for women to oper- 
ate power industrial trucks. According to 
government estimates, one fifth of the new 
employes sought for these industries will be 
women, The booklet gives complete instruc- 
tions for starting, steering, stopping the 
truck, lifting and lowering the load. It points 
out that it is as easy to learn to drive a truck 
as it is to drive an automobile, and ‘in many 
respects, safer. Large illustrations and text 
also show how these trucks aid in production 
by moving materials and products, keeping 
machines busy. While the manual has been 
prepared for the training of operators of 
Elwell-Parker trucks, the general information 
it contains applies to other makes as well. 


PLASTICS USES 

“So You’re Going to Use Plasties?” is the 
title of a highly informative new free “Guide 
Book” issued by the Eclipse Moulded Prod- 
ucts Co., 5151 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
As its name implies the purpose of the book 
is to help manufacturers to produce better 
and more economical products through plastic 
moulding, 

CELLULOSE CHEMICALS 

A handy pocket-size booklet containing the 
list of chemicals made and sold by Hercules 
Powder Company’s Cellulose Products De- 
partment, Wilmington, Del., types available, 
their end uses, and pertinent packing and 
shipping information can be had from that 
department. Titled “Chemicals for Industry”, 
the booklet is designed as a useful aid to 
technical and non-technical persons interested 
in the use of these products in plastics, films, 
lacquers, adhesives, varnishes, chlorinated 
rubber, printing inks, and for the flameproof- 
ing, waterprooting, and weatherproofing of 
textiles. 

ARC FURNACE EQUIPMENT 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
issued a new and complete catalog of their 
electric equipment for are furnaces, No. 
GBA-4246. Fully indexed, the catalog is di- 
vided into control, switchgear and transform- 
er sections and is amply illustrated with 
photographs, sketches and diagrams of vari- 
ous applications of the equipments offered. 


PLASTICS HANDBOOK 

A new technical booklet, which lists and 
describes the results of dimensional stability 
tests on cellulosic plastics at high tempera- 
tures and high humidities, has been prepared 
by the Cellulose Products Dept., Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Color sketches, 
photographs, four comprehensive tables, an 
explanation of test conditions, and a discus- 
sion of data contained in the sketches, photo- 
graphs, and tables make this booklet a com- 
prehensive source of engineering data. 


FABRICATED DOOR UNITS 

Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., 
manufacturers of architectural bronze work, 
have published a new catalog of their bal- 
anced door units. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings, the booklet will be of 
service to architects and others interested in 
modern construction. 


MULTIPLE PUNCHES & SPACING TABLES 

Two new bulletins, Nos. 306 and 306A, 
presenting improved lines of multiple punches 
and spacing tables and describing their op- 
erations, are announced by Thomas Machine 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 23, Pa., orig- 
inators of the spacing table and large manu- 
facturers in the spacing table and multiple 
punch field. 
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Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, authorized a $10,000,600 program 
of expansion and improvements of telephone 
facilities between Washington and Charlotte 
and between New York and Atlanta, Ga., by 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and New 
York Telephone Co. were also authorized to 
supplement facilities between New York City 
and Atlanta, Ga., at cost of $3,536,000. 


ALABAMA 

BESSEMER—cars — Seaboard Air Line 
Railway placed order with Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Co.’s Bessemer plant for 
500 box cars for 1945 delivery ; order is divided 
into 250 single door and 250 two-door cars; 
all steel construction. 

BIRMINGHAM—building—T. O. Brasfield 
has contract for addition to building for 
Dairy Products Co. 

BIRMINGHAM—shop — J. F. Holley has 
contract at $98,840 for shop and office building 
for Alabama Metal Lathe Co. 

GADSDEN—bottling plant—Norton & Hall- 
mark, Gadsden, has contract at $25,000 for 
construction of bottling plant. 

GADSDEN—plant addition—Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., preparing plans for ad- 
dition to plant for Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

LAMAR COUNTY—electric line—Stuart C. 
Irby Co., Jackson, Miss.,has contract at $342,- 
360 for construction of 450.6 miles of electri- 
fication line. 

OPELIKA—mill addition—Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co., Opelika, has approval from 
WPB for construction of addition to cotton 
textile mill to cost approximately $325,000. 

PIKE—extensions — South Alabama Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Troy, has REA loan of 
$45,000 for extensions. 

TUSCALOOSA—+tire plant—The Austin Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has contract for construc- 
tion of a tire plant for B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., of Akron, Ohio, to cost approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. 


ARKANSAS 

ARKADELPHIA—electric — South Central 
Arkansas Electric Cooperative, Inc., let con- 
tract to MHarvill-Byrd Electric Co., Little 
Rock, for construction of 50 miles of line 
to serve 125 members. 

HELENA—dehydrating— Delta Dehydrat- 
ing Co-Operative, capital $450,000; incorpo- 
rated by Al Haraway. 

HELENA—plant—The Delta Fertilizer Co- 
operative Association, acquired old Helena 
oil mill; plans erecting modern fertilizer mix- 
ing plant. 


FLORIDA 

BARTOW—plant—Clarson & Mills, N. St. 
Petersburg, has contract for erection of mo- 
lasses plant; cost $250,000 including equip- 
ment; Defense Plant Corp., owners. 

JACKSONVILLE—expansion—L, B. Jack- 
son Co. will occupy building at northwest 
corner of Park and Price Sts.; cost $75,000; 
priorities obtained for erection of building 
for laundry. 

JACKSONVILLE — port facilities — City 
Council concurred with City Commission in 
approving firm of Coverdale and Colpitts, 
120 Wall St., New York, N. Y., consulting 
engineers, in making survey of Port of Jack- 
sonville relative to the development to take 
care of postwar trade; City Council to ap- 
propriate $25,000 for survey and Chamber of 
Commerce, $10,000, 

JACKSONVILLE—power plant—War Pro- 
duction Board has ordered a 30,000 kilowatt 
electric plant to be made available for use 
of city. 

MIAMI—rubber plant—Acme Constructors, 
have contract for constructing first unit of 
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Southern 
Expansion 


rubber plant by Florida Products Corp. 


GEORGIA 


AMERICUS—plant—J, T. Studstill, let con- 
tract to North Brothers, Atlanta, for con- 
struction of packing house and slaughter 
pen; estimated cost $23,000. 

ATLANTA—building — Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, Archts-Engrs., preparing plans for con- 
struction of addition to Scripto Manufac- 
turing Company building; — install 
equipment; authorized by Defense 
Corp.; cost $260,000. 

ATLANTA — plant — J. D. Williams, Dis- 
trict manager of the National Cylinder Gas 
Company, has plans for post-war construc- 
tion of $100,000 combination oxygen manu- 
facturing plant, district offices, storage fa- 
cilities and a modern display room; has a 
tract at 471 Peters Street, S. W. 

EASTMAN-—plant—L. M. Coffee, of Cof- 
fee Construction Company purchased build- 
ing, plans remodeling and installing freezer 
locker plant; will also construct modern ab- 
battoir. 

FITZGERALD — mill — Courtland Palmer, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, and 
Associates, acquired Fitzgerald Cotton Mills; 
will operate as Fitzgerald Mills Corp. with 
paid in capital of $300,000. 

FITZGERALD — naval stores — J. Ches- 
hire Nash of Columbia Naval Stores Co., of 
Savannah, will erect naval stores plant; pri- 
orities granted. 

HABERSHAM — extensions — Habersham 
Electrie Membership Corp., Clarkesville, has 
REA loan of $50,000, for extensions. 

LAGRANGE—mnill addition — Robert & 
Company, Archts.-Engrs., Atlanta, preparing 
plans for addition to the Dixie Cotton Mills. 

MILLEDGEVILLE — plant — Dr. Dawson 


Plant 


Allen, interested in construction of freezer 
locker plant. 
FOCHELLE — plant — Wilcox County 


Farm Bureau, sponsoring erection of frozen 
food locker plant; in Lee Store building. 

ROSSVILLE — mill addition — Robert & 
Company, Archts.-Engrs., Atlanta, preparing 
plans for alteration and additions to Peer- 
less Woolen Mills. 


KENTUCKY 


FRANKFORT—extension lines—The State 
Public Service Commission granted permits 
to Mason-Fleming R. E. A. to construct 26 
projects in following counties: Bath, Carter, 
Fleming, Greenup, Lewis, Mason and Rowan. 


LOUISIANA 

Equipment—Defense Plant Corporation au- 
thorized execution of a contract with Hearin 
Tank Lines, Baton Rouge, La., to provide 
transportation equipment for operation in the 
State of Louisiana at a cost of approximately 
$100,000, 

LAKE CHARLES — casings, ete.—Sun Oil 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., applied for War De- 
partment permit for installation of casings, 
pipes, ete., in connection with seismographic 
operations in all of Moss Lake, Calcasieu 
River. 

NATCHITOCHES — electric Hnes—Delta 
Construction Co., Clarksville, Miss., has con- 
tract at $19,392 for construction of 49.1 miles 
rural electrie lines; Valley Electric Member- 
ship Corp., Natchitoches, owners. 

NEW ORLEANS—addition—Delta Ship- 
building (Co., let contract to Chris Larsen 
Co., for construction of addition to sheet met- 
al shop at shipyard plant. 

WELSH — rice drying plant — Kleiman 
Brothers plan construction of rice drying 
plant, 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—building — Baltimore Con- 


new 


Industrial 
— January 


tractors has contract for building for Brook- 
lyn Chemical Works, Inc.; cost $40,000. 

BALTIMORE—cars — Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. placed contract with Greenville 
Steel Car Co., Greenville, Ohio, for 500 steel 
box cars, 

BALTIMORE — 
Brothers, Inc. has contract at 
warehouse for Milcor Steel Co. 

MT. SAVAGE — plant — Samuel Frazee, 
Uniontown, Pa., acquired Union Mining Co.'s 
buildings, land, eqquipment and mineral 
rights at Mt. Savage; will change name to 
Union Industries. 


MISSISSIPPI 


warehouse -- Morrow 
$266,580 for 


BATESVILLE — hosiery plant — Currie 
& Corley, Raleigh, Miss., have contract at 
$58,750, for construction of new hosiery 


plant. 

COAHOMA — extensions — Coahoma Elec- 
tric Power Association, Clarksdale, has REA 
loan of $50,000 for extensions, 

JACKSON — plant — California Company 
has in blue print stage, plans for construction 
of large recycling plant in the Cranfield field 
in Adams County nedr Natchez. 

PHILADELPHIA — plant — Walter J. 
Perry Construction Co., Philadelphia, Miss., 
has contract at $65,545, for construction of 
building to be operated by Wells-Lamont Co., 
of Chicago, Il. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., will spend $2,911,907 for addi 
tional improvements in 1945 as authorized by 
U. S. District Court; an additional sum of 
$103,249 will be expended for Frisco Lines 
of Texas making the improvement budget 
$4,892,529; roadway improvements total $3,- 
310,936, including $993,941 for new rail and 
other track material; $705,673 for addition 
main tracks; $494,126 for bridges, trestles 
and culverts; $453,440 for signa] and inter- 
lockers; $1,478,644 for mechanical improve- 
ments including $283,543 for increasing efli- 
ciency of locomotives, $846,798 for improve- 
ments to freight cars and $272,378 for mod- 
ernization of passenger cars; budget includes 
provision for 69 miles of new rail, construc- 
tion of three miles of new track near Han- 
cock, Mo, at cost of $705,673; streamlining 10 
passenger cars; conversion of seven locomo- 
tives from coal to oil, installation of 126 miles 
of automatic block signals between Wetumka 
and Staley, Okla., and equipping 2,740 freight 
cars with new AB brakes. 

KANSAS CITY — laboratories — Mid-Con- 
tinental Laboratories, Inc., incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, by George Wilhelm, Hickman 
Mills, manufacture feed products, 

KANSAS CITY — plant — Dew Beverage 
Co., Ine., capital $50,000, incorporated by 
Harry J. Baruch, beverages. 

POPLAR BLUFF— Robertson Truck Lines, 
Inec., incorporated $70,000; Clarence M, Rob- 
ertson, trucks, 

SAINT JAMES — mills — Iron County 
Lumber & Planing Mills, Ine., capital $60,000, 
incorporated by Walbridge H. Powell, lum- 
ber. 

SENATH—plant — Hickory Landing Gin 
Co., capital $10,000, incirporated by S. R. 
Gibbons, Senath, cotton gin. 

ST. LOUIS—expansion—Fulton Mower and 
Manufacturing Co., has acquired site for ex- 
pansion; post war, 

ST. LOUIS — improvements — Federal 
Judge George H, Moore has increased the ex- 
penditure frof $9,107,715 to $12,247,465, for Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., and its subsid- 
jaries. Guy A. Thompson, trustee, for im- 
provements on a railroad system, during 
1945; grant comprises $6,476,275 for the Mis- 
souri Pacific, $1,163,960 for the International 
& Great Northern and $1,467,480 for the New 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Nor does Tillie, her assistant. 
Both were moved to another 
department. Why? Well, by com- 
bining records with Uarco con- 
tinuous-strip forms, ove person 
can handle the record writing 
for'all departments. Results show 
a rise in efficiency ... time saved 


... fewer errors. 


Combine Records with UARCO Continuous-Strip Forms 


For example, with Uarco continuous-strip forms, a system—con- 
sisting of an invoice in duplicate, a sales department copy, a 
statistical copy, a bookkeeping copy, a delivery receipt in dupli- 
cate, a packing slip and shipping label—was combined into one 
writing. Hence, one person at one typing handled all the record 
writing. Saved time and expense as well as eliminating the confu- 
sion and errors caused by separate writing of the same information. 


However, Uarco continuous-strip forms are tailor-made to 
meet individual problems. Different problems are solved by 
different Uarco records. Briefly, these record forms are perfectly 
aligned, multiple-copy forms which are scientifically designed to 
eliminate errors and needless duplication of work .. . record 
forms that keep the flow of work moving smoothly, efficiently. 

It will cost you nothing to have a Uarco representative work 
with you. Telephone today ... or write for added information. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland,Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR ° 
HANDWRITTEN + TYPEWRITTEN « BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS _., 


. 
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Above—Truckloads of gypsum rock are 
hauled to the hoist where they are lifted 
to the surface. 


Below—The top picture shows the first 
mixing operation of the plaster in wall- 
board manufacture. At the bottom, the 
plaster board is moving aiong on a con- 
veyor after being poured between two 
sheets of sturdy paper. Before it 
reaches the end, it is cut into lengths 
and the ends and sides sealed. 
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WAR PRODUCTS 
ACCELERATE 


GYPSUM USES 


AR has given impetus to gypsum 
W products, and brought others to the 

point where they’ll be heard from 
when post-war building gets fully under 
way. With millions of panels of fireproof 
gypsum wallboard, roof decks and siding 
going into barracks and other wartime 
construction, helping to establish a great 
record for speed and safety in the build- 
ing program, the benefits of this pre- 
fabricated type of material have been 
widely recognized by builders and archi- 
tects. 

One of nature’s most abundant sub- 
stances, and turned out in forms devoid 
of glamor, gypsum is not the sort of ma- 
terial that captures the public’s imagi- 
nation, but for half a century it has been 
an increasingly strategic part of the 
building industry and it is now reaching 
out into other important fields. For years 
before the war, more than 95 per cent 
ot all plaster base coats were gypsum, 
and utilization of a combination gypsum 
lath and gypsum plaster was standard 
for modern construction. Wallboard was 
also gaining extensive use. 

Several other products, which were 
new before Pearl Harbor, now have been 
developed to the point where they’ll be- 
come important in all types of building. 
One of these is acoustical plaster, which 
will bring sound conditioning within 
reach of most home owners and add im- 
measurably to the comfort of family life. 
A porous form of gypsum plaster, its air 
spaces “blot up” as much as 50 per cent 
of the sound hitting it, preventing rever- 
Lberations that constitute the noise which 
jangles nerves. 

Another is a fireproof sheathing which 
comes in large panels that save one-third 
on erection time, as well as adding great- 
ly to the fire safety. Available at low 
cost and usable with very little waste, it 


will make a strong bid for the sheathing 
market. 

Third is the outgrowth of prewar gyp- 
sum insulating lath and wallboard which 
featured aluminum foil on one side. Re 
search has proved that these products, 
when placed on the inside face of ex- 
terior stud walls, with the aluminum side 
against the studs, provide an excep- 
tionally effective vapor barrier, as well 
as insulation and fire protection. Since 
in modern tightly-built houses conden- 
sation within exterior walls, without a 
vapor barrier, has been a serious prob- 
lem, causing damage to the construction, 
interior decoration and furnishing, this 
discovery is another certainty for popu- 
larity honors. 

On the basis of these developments, 
the outlook for increasing the present 4,- 
000,000-ton volume of the industry is rosy. 

Yet there are still other prospects that 
keep the industry’s planners busy. The 
war has accelerated growth of the mar- 
ket for industrial plasters. Because this 
type of gypsum, when set, forms an in- 
variable surface, it is ideal for casting 
many types of parts. Accuracy is so 
great that in many cases machining is 
unnecessary. Also, this invariability 
makes it suitable for models of produc- 
tion-line products, since the items as they 
come off the line can be checked with 
the plaster models to assure accuracy. 

These two uses of industrial plasters 
have caught on in many industries, par- 
ticularly aircraft. 

The bulletproof gas tanks of fighting 
pianes and bombers are molded over gyp- 
sum forms. As “land plaster,” gypsum 
is used for fertilizer. It is also utilized 
as dental plaster. It plays a part in the 
production of petroleum products, tex- 
tiles, paper, crayon, paints, plate glass, 
face powder, chicken feed, matches, sul- 
phurie acid, relief maps, window shades, 
yeast foods, blackboards, toys and many 
others. 

Gypsum is one of the earth’s 
mon minerals; hydrous calcium sulphate 
(CaS04.2H.O). It is mined and quarried 
in sixteen states and there are great 
deserts of it stretching like white sand in 
the Southwest. It is also found on the 
other four continents. 

After removal from the ground it is cal 
cined. This is a process of dehydrating 
or removing a large part of the chem- 
ically combined water and the gypsum be- 
comes CaS04.4H,O, the common plaster 
of Paris. When water is added to cal- 
cined gypsum it takes up or combines 
with the same amount of water that was 
driven off in the calcination process and 
reverts to gypsum, CaS0O4.2H.,O. For 
building materials a retarder is added 
to delay setting. 

Most gypsum is mined or quarried, 
crushed and calcined in one spot, often 
is processed into its various commercial 
products as well. 

When unloaded from the cars carrying 
it from the mine or quarry, the gypsum 
rock is moved into bins, then into crush- 
ers, from which the gypsum is loaded into 
kettles or a rotary kiln to be calcined. 
When the gypsum hits the hot steel bot- 
tom it begins to boil like thick soup, bub- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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‘The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 


works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How many ways can you build a globe? 


As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 


Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 
The final test is—does the system work? 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
the greatest telephone system in the world. 


Laine 
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Magnesium, “Mystery Metal” 


(Continued from page 55) 


and construction of government plants 
have raised this figure to the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000,000 pounds. 


About a dozen producers operate 15 
plants to supply the magnesium by using 
three basic processes, the major one being 
electrolytic reduction of fused magnesium 
chloride. Brine, sea water, magnesium 
salts and magnesite are the raw mate- 
rials from which this magnesium chloride 
is produced. Other processes involve di- 
rect reduction of magnesium oxide, one 
using carbon and the other, ferro-silicon 
as the reducing agent. 

The large number of workers in the 
hundreds of plants working with the 
metal are viewed by some as the most im- 
portant factor expected to influence its 
use for products in the post-war market. 
This “know how” or knowledge in han- 
dling and fabricating magnesium, in addi- 
tion to the influence on the amount of the 
metal used, has done much to bring about 
a better understanding of the metal's in- 
flammability. 


Price will also carry considerable 
weight in post-war magnesium use. In 
1915 its cost was $5 a pound. The figure 
had fallen to 27 cents in 1939 and four 
years later was 20.5 cents per pound. On 
a weight for weight basis, magnesium is 
more expensive than other ordinary com- 
mercial metals, having a slight edge when 
compared on a price per unit of volume. 


New Tools for Visual Inspection 


of Internal Surfaces 

Polan Industries of Huntington, W. 
Va., a unit of Zenith Optical Co., has 
developed an entirely new line of preci- 
sion optical tools for visual inspection 
of internal surfaces. Manufactured under 
the name Borescope, the new instruments 
were designed by a staff of eye doctors, 
tool engineers, and optical engineers 
which cooperated with industry in per- 
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Airplane manufacturing has always 
been the greatest single user of mag: 
nesium. Before the war a large percent- 
age went into aircraft. The large quan- 
tity now being used in the aviation indus- 
try is expected to decline, although it is 
felt that a considerably greater amount 
will be used per plane because of the sav- 
ing in weight. The “mystery metal” finds 
its way into aircraft engines, accessories, 
fuselages and some designers are under- 
stood to believe that it can be substituted 
for aluminum in wing construction. 

Ground transportation is where mag- 
nesium is predicted to increase as plane 
production slows after hostilities cease. 
Magnesium makers state that utilization 
of the light metal in many ground vehicle 
applications improves efficiency and re- 
sults in economy for the operator in per- 
mitting increased payload. In the case of 
buses and trucks, they point out, the 
lighter the vehicle, the less power is 
needed for starts and stops. 

The portable equipment field is another 
where magnesium is expected to shine, as 
the magnesium industry sees a potential 
market wherever an article must be lifted 
or moved about. Large amounts of mag- 
nesium may go into the chemical indus- 
try, if forecasts are correct, with other 
consumers including manufacturers of 
typewriters, pneumatic tools, sewing ma- 
chines, luggage, furniture and vacuum 
cleaners, to name a few. (S.A.L.) 


fecting efficient and eye-saving trouble 
shooters. 

The makers emphasize that Polan Bore- 
scopes have been designed as tools for 
every-day machine shop use, and are in- 
struments of precision and simplicity of 
operation. Durably constructed of metal, 
they are made to inspect internal surfaces 
of any depth by the simple expedient of 
connecting additional units with bayonet 
lock joints. 

Light source is built into the head of 
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Above—The Venore, world’s largest and 
fastest ore carrier, just after it was 
launched last month at the Sparrows 
Point yard of the Bethlehem Steel Com. 
pany. Biggest ship built at the Port of 
Baltimore, the Venore is one of four 
being constructed for operation by the 
Ore Steamship Corporation, Bethlehem 
subsidiary. She has an estimated dead- 
weight of 24,000 tons, overall length of 
582 feet, 4 inches and a beam of 78 
feet. Capacity of her ore hold is 402,. 
000 cubic feet. The expected trial speed 
is around 16% knots at the designed 
load draft. She and her four sister ships 
will be driven by the highest pressure 
steam ‘plant installed in a cargo vessel 
in the United Stat The sp was 
Senora Maria Teresa Escalante Busta. 
mante, daughter of Dr. Diogenes Esca. 
lante, Vene amb d to the 
United States. 








the Borescope, the tubular bulb, shielded 
from the operator’s eye, gives smooth and 
evenly distributed illumination for the 
entire field, say the manufacturers, Avail- 
able in several models and sizes with ex- 
tensions for inspections at depth, there 
is also a special right angle model for 
internal wall inspection of short bores, 
such as gun chambers, engine and hy- 
draulie cylinders, ete. 


North Carolina Ship Firm 
Makes $25,000 Gift 


A $25,000 donation has been made to 
the North Carolina Engineering Founda- 
tion, Ine. and State College by the North 
Carolina Shipbuilding Co. at Wilmington, 
it was announced recently by Col. J. W. 
Harrelson, administrative dean at North 
Carolina State College. 

The foundation, headed by former Gov- 
ernor Broughton as president, recently 
was chartered to promote engineering ed- 
ucation and research at State College, 
and plans to expand engineering research 
facilities at the college, to improve teach- 
ing facilities, to strengthen the faculty, 
and to formulate a plan of engineering 


extension designed to broaden the col- } 


lege’s services to industry. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The largest tire—a 24.00 x 32—to 
be re-capped with a new tread at the 
Goodyear plant, Akron, Ohio, was a 
battle-scarred veteran of construction 
requiring rubber that would re-cap 
60 passenger car tires. The pictures 
show the process. 1—Tire being 
rolled to receiving room. 2—Inspec- 
tion. 3—Tread cuts being cleaned 
and roughened. 4—Applying and 
stitching camelback. 5—Tire being 
lowered into mold for vulcanizing. 
6—The refinished tire being lifted 
from the mold. 7—A close-up of the 
rejuvenated tire ready for many hard 
miles of service on _ military or 
civilian construction. 
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of American phosphate is mined. 


HIS progressive community in the heart of inland Florida is interested 

in attracting various selected industries which are adapted to this 
locality and to the resources available here. Lakeland is the citrus center of 
Florida—the home of the Headquarters Offices of Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, which represents a $200,000,000 industry. Polk County, in which Lake- 
land is located, is the greatest citrus producing county in Florida and most 
of Florida’s oranges, grapefruit and other citrus fruits are produced within 
75 miles of this city. 


Lakeland is in the heart of Florida’s great phosphate region where 90% 
It is centrally located with respect to 
Florida’s great and fast growing cattle industry, which offers opportunities 
of various kinds in the years ahead. Lakeland, likewise, is conveniently 
located in relation to the lumber resources of Florida, which include a great 
variety of hard and soft woods useful in scores of woodworking industries. 


Lakeland offers the best of living conditions for both employer and employee. 
Its living costs are moderate. Its taxes—State, County, and Municipal— 
are reasonable, and State laws encourage industry in many ways. 
year-around climate reduces costs for building and heating. Pleasant living 
conditions make for greater efficiency and more contentment among em- 
ployees. These and various other factors combine to make an interesting 
invitation to industry to locate in this community. 


We invite inquiries and offer our fullest cooperation. 
Address R. R. Grassfield, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Lakeland, Fla. 
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War Accelerates Gypsum Uses 


(Continued from page 60) 


bling at the top as its water content 
evaporates. When the desired amount of 
water is driven off, the material is ready 
for the next step. 


For common plaster to be used on 
ralls, this stage is the tube mill which 
reduces the mass to a fine powder. After 
this the material is put into weighing 
hoppers where a fibrous material and a 
retarder are added before going to the 
mixers. Below the mixing bin is a long 
row of paper bags into which the plaster 
falls, being automatically bagged and 
weighed. 


In the wallboard plant are moving 
belts upon which liquid plaster is fed onto 
a sheet of paper lying on the belt; the 
paper edges fold up and over the plaster 
edges; a top sheet of paper slaps down 
and glues itself to the folded bottom 
edges, enclosing the plaster in a sand- 
wich. This moves along a belt between 
guiding, shaping rollers, setting harder 
as it moves. 

Near the end of the belt measured sec- 
tions are cut off and drop onto a second 
belt that carries them through a drying 
kiln. 

Production of sheathing, lath and sid- 
ing is much like that of wallboard. 

This modern processing procedure is in 
sharp contrast to gypsum’s introduction 
to the building field about 6,000 years ago. 
As early as 4,000 B. C., the Assyrians 
used gypsum plaster for beauty and fire 
protection. egyptian building genius 
which conceived the Great Pyramids also 
employed gypsum mortar to bed the 
blocks and gypsum plaster to cover rough 
spots of the interior. Today that plaster 
is still evident after more than forty-five 
centuries to testify to gypsum’s dura- 
bility. 

In another way, the Egyptians fore- 
shadowed gypsum’s importance. The body 
of King Tut was encased in plaster, one 
of the earliest examples of its employ- 
ment in casts. : 


Gypsum appeared in all the ancient 
civilizations of the Western World. It is 
mentioned in Greek writing and the Ro- 
mans were probably the first to use it in 
art. 

The Bible, in the book of Leviticus, 
tells of a law which required that all 
houses where leprosy had existed be com- 
pletely replastered. After a disastrous 
fire in London.in 1212, King John ordered 
that all shops must be plastered as a fire 
prevention measure. 

Near Paris, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the abundant deposits available led 
to its use in orthopedic casts, in which 
gypsum could be used in its simplest form. 
The result was plaster of Paris, still the 
most efficient means of encasing broken 
limbs. 

From France, Benjamin Franklin in- 
troduced gypsum to America in another 
role—as fetrilizer. Deposits were discov- 
ered in New York state in 1792, and it 
was sold commercially for the first time 
in 1808. It was not until seventy years 
later, in 1878, that it again found wide- 
spread use as plaster, and shortly after- 
ward the first gypsum building board 
was developed. 

Use of gypsum in plastering marked 
one of history’s greatest advances in 
building, and made possible today’s rapid 
construction and mass building. The 
quick setting of gypsum assured rapid 
completion, permanence and fire protec- 
tion. Development of gypsum building 
boards, available in large panels, stepped 
up building speed and in the last four 
er five years helped make speedy con- 
struction of wartime building possible. 

The growth cf the industry since 1878 
has been rapid. In 1895 the tonnage pro- 
duced was 265,000. By 1913 it had reach- 
ed 2,447,000 and since Pearl Harbor it 
has been about 4,000,000 tons annually. 
Yet since it is one of the world’s most 
plentiful substances, gypsum will be 
available for many more centuries de- 
spite this rapid increase. 





Buyer’s Guide Ready 


The 52nd annual edition of MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK, published by McRae’s Blue 
Book Co., 18 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, I1., 
now off the press, although manufactured 
under wartime conditions, and in con- 
formity with all government regulations 
controlling the use of paper and other 
materials, continues to offer to American 
industry an accurate and complete buyer's 
guide. 

Although changes in quality of paper, 
typography and format were necessary to 
comply with many war time restrictions 
and regulations, the new book contains 
more data and information than previous 
issues. Price $15.00, postpaid by the pub- 
lishers. 
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Cates Joins Macon Chamber 


Walter T. Cates, formerly executive 
secretary of the Burlington, N. C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has accepted a similar 
position with the Macon, Ga., Chamber, 
succeeding Lee S. Trimble who recently 
became a member of the Georgia Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board. 


Texas Oil Production 


Petroleum production in Texas during 
1944 shattered all records, according to 
a recent statement by Beauford H. Jester, 
retiring chairman of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas. 

During the twelve-month period ending 


December 31st, crude oil from the wells 
of the Lone Star State totaled 739,781,126 
barrels, an increase of 51.77 per cent over 
the 1943 production of 487,436,107 barrels, 

Texas furnished 93.6 per cent of the 
increased production in the United States 
to meet war’s insatiable demands for 
petroleum and its products. 


N. A. M’s. Golden Anniversary 


The Golden Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
celebrated January 24-25, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, site of the Association’s founding. 

Because of travel restrictions attend- 
ance was drastically curtailed, but a sye- 
cial supplement to NAM News, weekly 
organ of the Association, carried high- 
lights of the meeting to membership 
throughout the nation, while a special 
broadeast over the Blue Network, “In- 
dustry Prepares for a New Future,” 
served to acquaint the public with some 
of the Association’s achievements during 
its half-century of existence. 


Air Line Seeks New Route 


G. T. Baker, president of National Air- 
lines, Ine., recently announced that his 
organization has filed application with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, 
for an extension of routes from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Baker 
stated Montgomery, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., Asheville, N. C., Char. 
lottesville, Va., Washington and Balti- 
more would be stops on the proposed 
route. 


Coad to Enter Private Business 


James E. Coad, for the past three years 
Industrial War Coordinator for the State 
of North Carolina, has entered private 
business under the firm name, Coad and 
Associates, Inc., with offices in Raleigh, 
Washington and New York City. 

The firm will offer industrial engineer- 
ing services, act as factory representa- 
tives for domestic and foreign trade and 
represent war industries of North Caro- 
lina before Federal agencies in matters 
of contractual relations and adjustments. 


North Carolina Ship Firm 
Makes $25,000 Gift 


(Continued from page 62) 


Colonel Harrelson disclosed that the 
foundation and the college have plans 
for the erection of a general engineering 
laboratories building at a cost of about 
$700,000. 

“We anticipate,” Colonel Harrelson ex- 
plained, “that near-future industrial 
needs will require keener young men who 
must have some knowledge of the value 
of research and an understanding of re- 
search technique in addition to formal 
engineering education. Also, many in- 
dustries will need laboratory assistance 
from schools of technology.” 


Foamite for Oil Fires 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corporation, 
Elmira, N. Y., has issued a new illustrated 
folder describing the various types of foam 
applicator again made available by the Gov- 
ernment release of aluminum, for some time 
unprocurable for this purpose due to war con- 
ditions, 

Flammable liquids in storage present a con- 
stant fire hazard. To safeguard these vital 
fluids from loss by fire, foam application has 
long been recognized as the best possible an- 
swer, and vast quantities of oil in storage are 
protected by fixed piping systems. 
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Good Forestry 


(Continued from page 48) 


they could give work to twice that 
many. And the average farm wood- 
lot in this mighty forest empire 
earns about one-eighth of what it 
could be made to earn. 


Contrasts such as that between 
what the Southern forest empire 
could produce and what these vast 
spreading lands are being allowed 
to produce runs through the whole 
picture of the forest situation in the 
South, Only too well do such con- 
trasts indicate how little and how 
unevenly among the people has 
knowledge about forests and for. 
estry been made available; how lit- 
tle, after all, the bulk of the people 
understand the forest problem and 
its importance to their lives and 
pocketbooks. 


* * * * 


You find lots of good forest prac- 
tice throughout the South, but you 
find it like as not right next door 
to forests whose owners apparently 
don’t know much, if anything, about 
their potentialities or how to cash 
in on them. You can step from fine, 
managed forests directly onto clear- 
cut, burned and denuded forest land 
in another ownership. You can find 
plenty of woodlots which for years 
have been yielding successive crops 
of timber, poles, piling, pulpwood 
and other products, giving jobs to 
workers, paying taxes and showing a 
profit. But in the same locality you 
can find more woodlots cut and 
burned clean, with little or no pros- 
pect, sometimes, of producing an- 
other crop of trees unless pianted. .. 


Back in the eighties, the South’s 
forests were old-growth timber, 
mostly in large ownerships, support- 
ing big sawmills. Most all of the big 
timber has been cut, and the big 
mills have been steadily going out 
of business for lack of logs. Also, 
there are today in the South about 
18,000,000 acres of forest land so 
cut and burned over that they will 
have to be planted if they are again 
to bear trees, Today’s southern for- 
ests are mainly young, second 
growth, They are in thousands of 
small ownerships, almost  three- 
quarters in ownerships of less than 
5,000 acres. Operating in these 
young forests, cutting so the drain 


exceeds growth, are some 17,000 
small mills. Many of them are 
wasteful and inefficient, and eco- 
nomic pressure makes it pretty 
tough for their owners, alone and 
unaided, to observe good cutting 
practices and still make a living. 

Briefly such facts suggest the pic- 
ture in Southern forests as we ap- 
proach a post-war period when, ac- 
cording to informed opinion, the 
demand for forest products is likely 
to be even greater than it has been 
during the war. This period might 
well be an opportunity for forest 
land owners and industries beyond 
anything we’ve seen in years, for 
it will mean stable markets, good 
prices and ample labor. It well 
might be a priceless opportunity for 
anyone who wants to put his timber 
land in continuous production and 
keep it so. And it ought to be a great 
opportunity for conservationists — 
in and out of the public service— 
to get together behind a program of 
education for the people of the 
United States in the field of forestry 
such as we never have had before. 

There are around 2,000,000 farms 
with woodlots in the South, and 
many, many woodspeople such as I 
have mentioned in this story, but 
I don’t believe that up to now 20 
per cent of them have been reached 
with educational material.... 

The fact is, the popular will to 
good forestry has not been created 
as yet in our country. If we are to 
create such a will now—at the out- 
set of a postwar period which can, 
if we choose, be a time of great prog- 
ress for forestry, we shall have to 
do a bigger, better and more costly 
job of education. All will not agree 
with me, perhaps, but I also feel 
we shall have to adopt some form 
of State control of cutting practices 
on private lands. Not as a police- 
man’s club, let me say, but as an 
effective vehicle for widespread, in- 
tensive popular education. 


Louisiana Small Business 
(Continued from page 49) 


ting up this group we in no way 
propose to encroach upon the fields 
of private engineering practice. But 
we do want to give the little fellow 
in business a better chance to com- 


pete with big concerns that can eas- 
ily obtain the kind of help the board 
can give. 

“The economy of Louisiana is in- 
timately associated with the prog- 
ress of its small businesses, and we 
feel it imperative that they be given 
a helping hand. We are going to be 
looking to our small plants, fac- 
tories, and stores to give peace-time 
jobs to many of our 300,000 service 
men and war workers who will need 
them. They cannot do this if they 
have to suspend operations. Our aid 
to them now will pay dividends to 
the whole people in the postwar and 
permanent future.” 





Southern Rice 
(Continued from page 53) 


More rice for the armed forces is ex- 
pected to result from completion of a 
$750,000 plant constructed at Houston, 
Texas, by the Defense Plant Corporation, 
for Converted Rice, a concern established 
around a process which is said to retain 
in the finished product the nutritional 
value of unmilled rice. Another advan- 
tage, according to its inventors, is its re- 
sistance to weevil infestation. 

The grain is saturated in the conver: 
sion process and because of this, develop- 
ers of the method state, the weather haz- 
ard is removed from rice harvesting. Em- 
phasis in the past has been on cutting the 
rice at that stage of maturity when it 
contains from 23 to 28 per cent moisture, 
to obtain the greatest yield per acre and 
to lower breakage in milling due to light, 
chalky kernels. 

Both vacuum and pressure are em- 
ployed in the conversion procedure. The 
rice is saturated with water containing 
vitamin B. complex and other whole grain 
properties found in the hulls, bran layer 
and germ, says Gordon L. Harwell, a co- 
partner in the Houston enterprise. Dur- 
ing the steam and drying period, these 
properties are heat-sealed in the grain 
and may remain after the milling, wash- 
ing and cooking. 

Last year, United Stats production of 
rice was 70,237,000 bushels, a gain of more 
than five million bushels over the crop of 
1943. Almost four-fifths of the total orig- 
inated in the three southern states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, whose 
production figures were 14,369,000, 22,- 
160,000 and 19,208,000 bushels respective- 
ly. It is entirely possible that some of 
this rice will follow American troops to 
feed natives in re-conquered far-eastern 
areas ravaged by the Japanese. 

Experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say that for several 
years the world rice picture has been so 
muddled by wartime isolation of the 
oriental producing areas that it is impos- 
sible to foresee what the future holds and 
that outlook opinions at the present time 


(Continued on page 70) 
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TAX 
LIGHTNING 


as 


HE impact of estate taxes on the owners of private companies 

is often so great that it may well be described as “Tax 
Lightning.” The best financial “lightning rod” that can be built 
to ward off this misfortune consists of ample liquid capital and 
an established market for equities in the enterprise. 

In recent years the owners of many a family-owned company 
or closely held corporation have found that by distributing part 
of their holdings to the investing public, they have made the 
whole enterprise stronger, more flexible, more stable for the 
future. 

Those who control well-established companies and who may 
be considering partial sale of ownership are invited to consult 
with one of our partners. As investment bankers with broad expe- 
rience, we are in continuous contact with markets and conditions, 
and will be pleased to discuss particulars such as recapitalization, 
correct pricing and the pattern and timing of distribution. 





Since January 1944 this firm has raised new capital through 
public offerings for the following corporations: 
ATLAS PLYWOOD CORPORATION ALLENB. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


Noted maker of plywood packing Prominent in the field of tele- 
cases. vision, manufacturer of electronic 


DIANA STORES CORPORATION devices and radar equipment. 


A chain of 26 women’s apparel 
stores in the South Atlantic States. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION 
A leading maker of kraft pulp, 
kraft paperboard, corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers. 


THE DRACKETT COMPANY 
Manufacturer of chemicals, includ- 
ing the household cleaning prod- 
ucts “Drano” and “Windex”; also 
soybean oil and oil meal. 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


89 year old manufacturer of nuts, 
bolts and rivets. 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Maker of electrical appliances for 


industrial, radio and household 
fields. 


FRANKLIN STORES CORPORATION 
A chain of 52 women’s apparel 
stores in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 

innesota. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of precision parts 
for the electronic and aircraft in- 
dustries; also plastics for electrical 
and industrial uses. Trade name 
“Amphenol.” 





VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


New York Stock Exchange 


Members 


New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 





Southern Rice 
(Continued from page 68) 


would fall into the category of pure 
speculation. 

It is evident, however, that the increase 
in the United States rice acreage to 
maximum wartime capacity has been 
made in order to fill some part of the 
deficit created by absence of eastern 
rices. The emergency may be expected to 
eontinue until shipment of the eastern 
rice is resumed. 

During the last two decades, they ob 
serve, some United States rices of high 
quality have been sold to selected markets 
each year. The trade hopes to continue to 
supply customers who want this type of 
merchandise. The bulk of peacetime pro- 
duction is consumed domestically. 

Rice, in fact, originated in these orien- 
tal areas, probably somewhere between 
southern India and Cochin-China. Agri- 
cultural authorities say its cultivation ap- 
parently spread from this region north 
eastward to China, several thousand 
years before the Christian era. West- 
ward, rice cultivation spread to Iran 
Arabia, Egypt and then to Europe. 


South Carolina was the first state in 
this country to grow rice brought to this 
continent in about 1685, possible from 
Madagascar. Acreages devoted to the 
cereal grain spread into North Carolina 
and Georgia. Just before the War be 
tween the States, these three states pro- 
duced most of the country’s output. 

Rice was introduced in Louisiana about 
1718, but it was not until 1887 that it was 
found the grain could be raised profitably 
in the coastal priaries in the southwest- 
ern part of the state. Two years later, 
Louisiana became the leading rice produc- 
ing state, a position still retained. Rice 
cultivation in Texas was started as early 


-at 1863, but it was not until 1899 that it 


became commercially important. Within 
the following three years, rice cultivation 
was started in Arkansas, now the third 
of the four producing states in this coun- 
try. S.A.L. 





Taxes In the South 
(Continued from page 57) 


climate; a large, native-born, intelligent 
labor supply; adequate sources of raw 
materials; abundant hydro-electric pow- 
er, and efficient transportation systems, 
are all in the South. 

Material advantages that are aids to 
the South’s industrial growth surpass 
those of any other section, but many of 
the southern states have tax laws and 
regulations of manufacturing concerns 
that offset the material assets. 

The South stands on the very thresh- 
old of an industrial era that has been the 
ambition of her public spirited citizens 
since the eighteen sixties. Now is the 
time for the respective southern states to 
survey their tax structures and indus- 
trial regulations, eliminate those meas: 
ures that raise little revenue, frighten 
industry away and send it to those states 
far-sighted enough to realize that jobs 
and pay rolls ultimately produce more 
tax revenue than high imposts on indus- 
try. 
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This is the popular new type of Flat Slab construction for industrial buildings. Compare the advantages 
of the ALL FLAT ceiling with others and send for our catalogue. 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS” SYSTEM METROPOLITAN LIFE BLDG. 


CORRUGATED STEEL SHEET PILING 


Economical . . . Watertight . . . Light in Weight 
.. «Strong ... Easy to Handle ... Easy to Trans- 
port... High Salvage Value. Recommended for 
Sewers, Sewage Disposal Plants, Cofferdams, 


Bridges, Bulkheads and Like Purposes. STANDARD 


2 Types of Corrugated Meet Your Needs 
Not only is Corrugated designed especially to give 
strength with light weight, it is also made in two 
types to fit the requirements of almost every piling 


Ce Ree 


job. 

This plus the fact that Corrugated is easy to trans- 

port, stack and install; that it saves man hours and 

power, can be re-used time and time again, are all 

reasons why it is being specified on Federal, State 

and Municipal and similar projects throughout the 

country. Available in lengths up to 30 feet. Why INTERLOCK 
not consider Corrugated on the next job you figure? 

Send for catalogue today. 


CAINE STEEL CO., 1820 N. Central Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever concrete pipe is produced 
and used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in 
the hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated con- 
tractors, municipal departments and pipe manu- 
facturers who know from experience that Quinn 
pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas combine 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 

wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more ‘lea ; = : 

years of service—sizes for = diameter wee : : ; 

from 12 to 84 inches—tongue and groove or be C C I 

end pipe—any length. ne conn antic reosoting Ou, nc. 
WR 3 " 

Complete information, prices and estimates sent on : “Norfolk, Savannah, New York 

request, Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe , : Sees St Sect x 

Machines. ‘Plants : innfield, La.; Louisville, 


PII MLM LLC) TOOSIESIME TOTP WE | (imummmmascncnrchiaGo.Jeckson. Tenn. ond Norfolk. ¥ 
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he great Anatole France once said: “The domestic hearth— 
there only is real happiness.” The domestic hearth may hold a 
different meaning for each of us. Whether it represents a large 
house...a small bungalow...an apartment—it signifies home 
and all the things that have gone into it. Today’s action to 
protect it is tomorrow’s guarantee of its safety! 

How best to safeguard it? What specific protection does it 
need? How do changing conditions affect its value? How can 
it be done most economically? 


These and other questions can be answered by your insurance 
agent—a friend, ready at all times to give help and counsel. 
Thoroughly experienced and possessing a knowledge of local 
conditions, his understanding of your requirements is intelli- 
gent and sound. Why not consult a specialist as you do at other 
times when your own knowledge is limited? You pay no more, 
and a specialist’s services now and later may prove invaluable. 
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Southern Industrial 


Expansions 
(Continued from page 58) 


Orleans, Texas & Mexico, both subsidiaries of 
the Missouri Pacific; work contemplated dur- 
ing 1945 includes extension of annual pro- 
grams for betterment of track, station, shop 
and yard facilities; largest item in the budg- 
et approved is the laying of about 280 miles 
of new rail and some 160 miles of relaid rail 
on secondary lines involving expenditure of 
approximately $4,969,560 for both labor and 
material. 

ST. LOUIS — plant — War Production 
Board approved plans for construction of 
plant for annual production of 72,000 tons 
of sulphuric acid for explosives by National 
Lead Co, 

ST. LOUIS — H. F. Tacke Building and 
Construction Co., incorporated by H. F, 
Tacke and others, for general contracting 
business. 

ST. LOUIS — warehouse — United States 
Steel Supply Co., subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp., acquired site for erection of 
warehouse, 

SPRINGFIELD — construction — Chalen- 
der Construction Co., capital $30,000, incor- 
porated by John W. Chalender, Jr.; build- 
ing construction, 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CARRBORO — building—Pacific Mills of 
Boston, Mass., acquired Durham Hosiery 
Mill building at Carrboro for purpose of es- 
tablishing a worsted and woolen weaving 
plant; Pacific Mills, according to their en- 
gineering representative in the South, J. BE. 
Sirrine and Co., of Greenville, S. C., plan, as 
soon as approval is obtained from the neces- 
sary federal agencies, to establish a 54-loom 
worsted weaving unit. 

CHARLOTTE — Charlotte Broadcasting 
Co., Hugh Cathey, treasurer, applied to Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for per- 
mission to operate 1,000-watt station. 

CHARLOTTE — engineering — F. E. Rob- 
inson Co., capital $100,000, incorporated by 
IF, E. Robinson, electrical engineering. 

CHARLOTTE — expansion — Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. has acquired 
lease on building 118 S. Church St.; will move 
business office from building, 208 N. Caldwell 
St., to new location. 

CHARLOTTE — plant — King Chemical 
Co., capital $100,000; chartered by F. J. King 
of Atlanta, Ga., and J. L. Pressman, of Char- 
lotte; manufacture various forms and quali- 
ties of soap; equipment now being assembled. 

CHARLOTTE — radio station — Wayne 
Nelson of Concord, applied to Federal Com- 
munications Commission for authority to 
build and operate a 250-watt station. 

CHARLOTTE — textiles—Edminston-Rim- 
mer, Inc., capital $100,000; incorporated by 
Ralph S. Rimmer. 

DURHAM — plant—Mecklenburg Construc- 
tion Co. will construct freezer locker plant; 
construction will start as soon as priorities 
are properly met. 

FOREST CITY — plant — E. L. Walter, 
secretary of Forest City Mutual Electric Re- 
frigeration Association, Inc., plans installing 
frozen food locker plant. 

GREENSBORO — foundry—Guilford Foun- 
dry Co., chartered by H. D. Wilson. 

HUNTERSVILLE — plant — W. F. Mc- 
Laughlin signed contract with Frozen Food 
Locker Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., for 
frozen food locker plant. 

PITTSBORO—expansion—REA granted to 
Central Electric Membership Corp., a loan of 
$150,000 to construct electric lines in .Lee, 
Moore, Chatham, Bloke and Wake counties. 

STATESVILLE — contracting — Sterns 
Brothers, Inc., capital $100,000, chartered by 
C. A. Stern, contracting. 


OKLAHOMA 
Improvements—Warren S. Miller, general 
manager for the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. in Oklahoma, announced company plans 
spending in Oklahoma $22,500,000 for post- 
war improvements. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Cole Creosoting Cylinder 8 diameter x 138’ long. 


of Quality Steel 


When in need of tanks and vats for acid storage, 
NaOH storage, etc., agitator tanks, bubble towers, gas 
scrubbers, creosoting cylinders and other heavy ere 
sure vessel and fabricated work, call on COLE 
“Custom-made” to order in plain and Alloy steel, 
Nickel-Clad and Stainless steel, Monel metal, lead lined, 
tin lined, aluminum, etc. Other COLE products are: 


Kiers Welded Steel Pipe 
i. Kettles Digestors 
Standpipes Storage Bins 


Vats 
Air Receivers Fabricated Framework 


Bellers (HRT and Manning) 


Our Engineering Department will submit designs or any equip- 
ment may be made from your own specifications. 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 18-D. 


Smokestacks 





R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 








High Pressure Vessels 









13’3” O.D. = 40’ Long Vulcaniszer 


ELEVATED TANKS — PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE 
General Steel Plate Construction 
designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 











STRUCTURAL STEEL 
| FOR 
|_| BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 


PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY 


ROANOKE IRON & BRIDGE WORKS 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








We now manu- 
facture and offer to 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
the trade tanks in 


D N all sizes for pres- 


sure or gravity 
PRODUCTS work. “Also “athe 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— — 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as_ shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 


mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














) EPPINGER ~~ RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 
All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 









80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
POLES © CROSS ARMS © PILING © TIES | 











POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


ville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y 
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DAY, 
CYPRESS TANKS 


Meet Every Tank 
Need 


They last indefinitely. Used 
throughout the South for 
over 50 years. Write us. 
Inquiries for wood pipe 
invited, also. 
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Southern Industrial Expansions 


(Continued from page 72 


ALFALFA — extensions — Alfalfa Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Cherokee, has REA loan 
of $50,000 for extensions. 

HOLDENVILLE — mining—Indian Lime 
and Crushed Stone Co., capital $25,000, incor- 
porated by Paul Taylor. 

HUGA — electric lines—Choctaw Electric 
Cooperative, has $100,000 allotment from Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration for exten- 
sion to rural electric lines. 

MUSKOGEE — gas — American Gas & Oil 
Co., incorporated by William Killey. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON — port — City. E, Edward 
Wheman, Jr., Mayor, presented a preview of 
preliminary phases of a survey conducted by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, on port 
facilities; recommended construction of new 
port facilities at cost of $14,000,000. 

DARLINGTON — plant — B. HB. Cogge- 
shall establishing freezer locker plant, 

EDGEFIELD — freezer locker plant — C. 
G, Shockley Construction Co., Columbia, has 
contract at $38,995 for freezer locker plant for 
REA. 

GRANITEVILLE — mill — Daniel Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, has contract for ad- 
dition to mill for Graniteville Mills. 

GREENVILLE — plant — Dixie Shirt Co., 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, completing 
plans for establishing branch plant in Green- 
ville, 

SENECA — mill — Utica & Mohawk Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Utiea, New York, acquired Sen- 
eca Mill and village consisting of 300 dwell- 
ings and the mill. 

WILLIAMSBURG — extensions — Santee 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., Kingstree, has 
RBA loan of $55,000 for 23 miles of line to 
serve 370 members. 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA — plant — Mascot Stove 
Co. plans erecting, post war, a $100,000 plant. 

FOUNTAIN CITY — plant — Fountain 
City Water Co., M. L. Brickey, Pres., plans 
$10,000 water filtration plant on Beaver 
Creek, 

MEMPHIS — cold storage — Memphis Cold 
Storage Co, plans early construction of cold 
storage warehouse at cost of $1,000,000. 

NASHVILLE — plant—Defense Plant Corp. 
authorized Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, to construct a $10,000,000 tire plant. 

NASHVILLE — plant addition Allan 
Murphy has contract at approximately $50,- 
000 for construction of stock pen and tunnel 
under street, for Neuhoff Packing Co. 


TEXAS 

Gas line—Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, com- 
pleted purchase of right of way for a project- 
ed ninety mile long gas pipe line from Car- 
thage Trinity gas and distilling pool in Pa- 
nola County; priority obtained for pipe. 

AUSTIN—addition to plant—The Steck Co., 
plans construction of seven-story building ad- 
dition to printing plant. 

BAY CITY — rice drying plant—Bay City 
Rice Drying Company, Bay City, plan con- 
struction of rice drying plant. 

BEAUMONT — expansion — Warren Re- 
frigerator Co., purchase 2 lots back of its 
building for post war expansion, 

BROWNSVILLE — plant — FE. A. Noser 
Construction Co., McAllen, has contract for 
construction of quick freezing plant. Pan 
American Freezers, Eagle Pass, owners, 

DALLAS — plant addition — James F. 
Chambers, Dallas, has contract for construc- 
tion of addition to plant, to cost approxi- 
mately $25,000; Borden Co., owners, 

EL DORADO — line — Taylor Construction 
Co., Taylor, low bidder at $136,846 for con- 


struction of 202 miles of rural lines in 
Schleischer County for Southwest Texas D[lee- 
tric Cooperative, Inc. 

DICKENS—electrical lines — Eugene Ashe 
Electric Co., Fort Worth, has contract at 
$57,629 for construction of 75 miles rural 
electric lines; Dickens County Electric Co- 
operative, Spur, owner. 

GILMER—electric lines—Electric Contract. 
ing Co. has contract at $14,979 for construe- 
tion of 50 miles Rural Electric lines; Upshur 
Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., Gilmer, 
owners, 

GOLDWAITHE — frozen food locker plant 
plant—M. Horton has contract at $33,000 for 
frozen food locker plant for Mills County 
Locker Corp. 

GONZALES— electric lines—Guadalupe Val- 
ley Cooperative; cost, plans approximately 60 
miles of rural electrification lines, to soon 
call for bids. 

HOUSTON — machine shop — Marxen & 
Son has contract for machine shop for F. H. 
Maleney Co.; cost $10,000. 

HOUSTON — plant facilities — Defense 
Plant Corp., authorized contract with Brown 
& Root, Inc., to provide plant facilities at 
cost of $925,000. 

HOUSTON — structures — Brown Ship- 
building Co., made application to U. S. En- 
gineer office, Galveston, for permit for struc- 
tures and work in Houston Ship Channel; 
work to take place at mouth of Greens Bayou 
nbout 3 miles east of Pasadena; includes 
dredging of an area, construction of about 
1,350 feet of steel sheet pile bulkhead and 
construction of 2 timber piers. 

HOUSTON—tire plant — Kelly-Springtield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., proposed $6,000,- 
000 tire manufacturing plant to be located on 
Goodyear Rubber Co.’s synthetic rubber plant 
site, near Pasadena; work to begin imme- 
diately. 

JUNCTION —electric lines — Taylor Con- 
struction Co., Taylor, has contract at $8s,- 
085 for approximately 150 miles of rural elec- 
trification lines in Kimble County. 

(Continued on page 76) 






















conditions, 


Orlando.” 


Look at the map of Florida 
and note Orlando’s location in 
the geographical center of the 
State. This, plus the fact that 
it is at the cross-roads of high- 
ways and skyways, makes it an 
ideal location for distributors 
and jobbers. Best of living 
moderate 
costs. Cooperative city and 
county government. 
gate Orlando’s many advan- 
tages. Write Greater Orlando | 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 
Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Orlando, Florida. Ask for 
book “Pertinent Facts about 
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BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 


Road Building, Concrete 

Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 

Filter Stone, Agstone 
Limestone Sand 


BOXLEY & COMPANY 
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Electric Are Welded Double Leaf Bascule Bridge 


Central Avenue between St. Petersburg and Treasure Island Beach, Florida 
BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 


THE AETNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














BELMONT [RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA EDDYSTONS 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc. 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 








LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 














Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


District Sales Offices: 
431 Third Nat'l —< aaa 501 Public Service Bldg., 
NASHVILLE, T ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





TRUCTURAL f, Br EE 
TEEL °F DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolina 
S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 








OUNT AIRY GRANITE 
Peerless Beauty and Strength 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP’N. 
Mount Airy, N.C. 

















CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Southern Industrial Expansions 


(Continued from page 74) 


JUNCTION — plant — E. R. Borden, erect 
frozen locker and processing plant; owner 
builds. 

KANSAS CITY — electric lines — Karnes 
Electric Cooperative, plans approximately 120 
miles of additional lines, 

MERCEDES — packing plant — Edward 
H. Noser Construction Co., McAllen, has con- 
tract for packing plant; C. E. Watson, Mer- 
cedes, owner. 

MERCEDES — packing plant — G. E. Wat- 
son starting work on erection of $75,000 to- 
mato packing plant. 

MISSION — packing plant — M. Hutchin- 
son will construct packing plant near Mis- 
sion. 

MONTE ALTO — packing plant—Mid-Val- 
ley Cooperative Canning Co., Edcouch, plans 
construction of packing plant. 

PHARR — packing plant — Texas Prod- 
ucts Co., has plans in progress for packing 
plant; cost $150,000. 

PORT ARTHUR — plant — Jefferson 
Chemical Co., a subsidiary of American Cyani- 
mid Corp., New York City, and the Texas 
Co., will operate a $20,000,000 plant for con- 
verting waste oil into chemicals. 

SAN ANTONIO — electric — San Antonio 
Public Service Board has W. P. B. priorities 
for construction of electric power distribut- 
ing stations in packing house district and 
near Culebra road and W. 24th St.; cost of 
two will be approximately $158,000; priority 
also granted for conductor underground 
cable, cost $20,000. 

SAN ANTONIO — plant — Carpenter Pa- 
per Co., plans office and plant building. 

SAN AUGUSTINE — electric — Universal 
Electric Construction Co., Houston, has con- 
tract for constructing 5 miles rural electric 
lines; Deep East Texas Electric Cooperative, 
owners. 


SINTON — rural line — San Patricio Elec- 
tric Cooperative, has $75,000 allotted by REA 
for construction to rural line. 

SUNRAY — plant — Defense Plant Corp., 
executed contract with Continental Carbon 
Co., New York, to provide plant facilities at 
cost of approximately $1,200,000. 

TRENTON—locker plant—L. F. Souther- 
land & Lawton Wilson have contract at $32,- 
300 for constructing refrigerating plant; Tren- 
ton Refrigerating Cooperative, Trenton, own- 
ers. 

WACO — expansion — General Tire & 
Rubber Co., authorized by WPB to make ex- 
pansion at plant; double present capacity; 
work to begin as soon as plans have been 
drawn and materials obtained; expend $1,- 


WHARTON — electric lines, etc. — Whar- 
ton County Electric Cooperative, has REA 
funds in amount of $75,000 for constructing 
rural electric line extensions and remodeling 
office building. 


VIRGINIA 

ORANGE — plant facilities—Defense Plant 
Corp., closed contract with Snead & Co., for 
plant facilities at cost of $500,000. 

ROANOKE — radio station — Virginia 
Broadcasting Station, William G. Barnes, of 
Martinsville, secretary-treasurer, granted 
charter with capital of $82,500 for construct- 
ing radio station. 

WINCHESTER — plant — Defense Plant 
Corp. increased contract with O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., to provide additional equip- 
ment at a plant in Winchester at cost of 
$65,000 resulting in an overall commitment 
of approximately $340,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BECKLEY — publishing — Biggs-Johnson- 
Withrow, Inc., capital $50,000, incorporated 
by Leonard L. Withrow. 


WARWOOD — plant — Wheeling Stamp. 
ing Co., Wheeling, acquired Warwood plant 
of Continental Can Co., for future expansion, 


**“Noah’s Arks”’ 


(Continued from page 46) 


most repair ships work three shifts, 
The APLs shelter two of the shifts 
while the third is working aboard 
the repair ship, perhaps on emer. 
gency or more lasting repairs to 
craft operating under, on or above 
the sea. 

Barracks ships have three decks— 
the hold, the main deck and the su. 
perstructure. They are of about 
2,600 tons displacement; beam 48 
feet and a length about 260 feet. 

Armament includes four 20-milli. 
meter guns. Two motor whale boats 
are part of the equipment. Distilla- 
tion units have the capacity to con- 
vert salt water into the potable kind 
at the rate of 24,000 gallons daily. 

Recognized as a new conception 
in naval equipment, the big house. 
boats resemble in some respects, al- 
though in a modern way, that relic 
of Spanish-American war days, the 


Reina Mercedes, the station ship so 
(Continued on page 78) 
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@ Easy rolling tires 
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life 
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@ Soft, quiet resilient 
tread 





NOW! These quiet floor-saving tires 
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without the protective hub cap shown in 
illustration. Replace noisy floor-ruining 
wheels with Thomas VR tires. 
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*“*Noah’s Arks”’ 


(Continued from page 76) 


familiar to students and visitors at 
the United States Naval Academy. 

The vessels are towed by either 
ocean-going tugs or by the repair 
ships with which they are operating. 
Their first voyage, after the initial 
dip in the Cumberland River at 
Nashville, is down that stream to 
the Ohio, thence to the Gulf via the 
Mississippi River and from there 
who knows? 


Nashville Bridge Company, build- 
er of the vessels, is headed by A. J. 
Dyer and H. B. Dyer, chairman of 
the beard and president, respective- 
ly. Other officers are F. W. Blair, 
vice president and construction en- 
gineer; L. C. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; W. H. 
Dyer, secretary ; O. P. Vincent, trea- 
surer, and L. O. Hopkins, chief en- 
gineer. 

In addition to the plant at Nash- 
ville, the company operates at Besse- 
mer, Ala. Steel construction is its 
specialty and this covers buildings, 
bridges, steel barges, boats and gal- 
vanized structures.—(S, A. L.) 





South’s Economic Opportunities 


(Continued from page 45) 


together who can study its deficien- 
cies in a broad way, and develop 
practical programs for solution 
which may be implemented in a dem- 
ocratic way through the enterprise 
of every community, and industry. 

Business leadership must accept 
the responsibility for finding ways 
and means to sell and assist the 
farmer toward a sounder and more 
profitable agriculture. They will 
have to lend their experience, pres- 
tige and influence in the implemen- 
tation of more economical resource 
utilization, health, education, and 
factors of that kind. 

More complete knowledge through 
research must be developed of the 
resources of the region, economical 
and sound location for industries, 
industrial processes and product 
possibilities — trade and market 
processes must be reexamined, and 
new opportunities for the products 
of the region explored—all of which 
must be made effective through one 
of the finest educational and promo- 
tional programs ever undertaken. 


For southern and national leader. 
ship which visualizes the security 
of enterprise in terms of markets 
sufficient to employ our millions of 
returning service men and demobil- 
ized war workers, thought should 
be-given to the fact that in this re- 
gion, if the levels of production in 
industry, agriculture and other 
fields of enterprise throughout the 
region were developed sufficiently to 
provide an increase in the annual 
purchasing power on its population 
in the amount of only $100 per cap- 
ita, the total net increment would 
be more than $2,800 million per 
vear—a market equivalent to almost 
the entire volume of the nation’s 
foreign exports in 1939. 


This seems like a large order. But 
the stakes are much larger. And be- 
cause of the inevitably high require- 
ments on the economy of the region. 
and of the nation, in the early post- 
war years, the time factor assumes 
a much greater importance than if 
economic opportunity alone were in- 
volved. But it can be done through 
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AMERICAN Crushers are proving 
to thousands they are designed to 
produce efficiently under the stress 


You can be sure of continuous pro- 
duction with low maintenance cost, 
high output and low power con- 
sumption with AMERICAN. 


Write for catalog or special data. 
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South’s Opportunities 
(Continued from page 45) 


the application today of the quali- 
ties of enterprise which made Amer- 
ica. 

Those who would doubt whether 
enterprises of the South, and of the 
Nation, can meet the problems of 
the next decade would do well to 
study again the epic of enterprise. 

One hundred and forty years ago 
Thomas Jefferson arranged the pur- 
chase for the United States of a 
piece of land extending from the 
Mississippi River almost to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. President Jefferson, at 
that time, prophesied that it would 
take one thousand years for popula- 
tion to settle that broad area. But 
soon after that, some one invented 
the steam locomotive — and then 
some American enterprisers caught 
a vision—a vision so preposterous 
to many that they were ridiculed 
throughout the land. But these en- 
terprisers had confidence in their 
judgment, and in their power of ac- 
complishment—and they were not 
to be stopped. 

They laid two strips of steel clear 


across the continent to the Pacific 
Ocean—thus completing the first 
transcontinental railway. Then they 
laid another—and another—and an- 
other. These men were building the 
greatest empire in the world. With- 
in the span of a few short years, 
American enterprise, starting with 
broad stretches of wilderness and 
barren wastes of land, roamed by 
savages and wild beasts, had built 
an empire which far surpassed any- 
thing which the mind of man had 
conceived of as a thousand-year job. 

Too many have said that Ameri- 
can development has about reached 
its peak — that its economy has 
about had its growth—that we must 
accept a static economy, which 
means the end of expansion and op- 
portunity for enterprise. Enterprise 
cannot accept such a defeatest phi- 
losophy. Enterprise of the 1940s, by 
applying the same qualities of imag- 
ination, foresight, leadership and 
drive for achievement, can overcome 
the problems and obstacles of the 
present day just as effectively as en- 
terprise of last century overcame 
the problems of that day. But it is 
going to take planning, organization 
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and execution in terms of the prob. 
lems at hand. 

History tells us that after he had 
subjugated all of the nations of 
which he knew, Alexander The Great 
wept because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. But the Ameri- 
can enterpriser has been conquering 
new worlds ever since he first set 
foot on this continent. He has built 
the greatest empire on earth—from 
whatever point you wish to view it 
—agriculture, industry, commerce, 
or what have you. He has made the 
products of American enterprise 
household words in every nation 
and language on earth. 

Through the application of these 
qualities, under strong and effective 
business organization and leader- 
ship, the South holds all of the es- 
sential elements of a modern em- 
pire for business and industry, and 
prosperity for its people. The full 
mobilization of its resources can 
hold the answer for profitable ex- 
pansion of capital investment, new 
markets for business, balance for 
the economy, and added security for 
enterprise and the “American way 
of life.” 


“Magic” of Science 
(Continued from page 29) 
homes, says Dr. Egloff, with the em- 
phasis on prefabricated, low-cost houses 
which will be air-conditioned and insu- 
lated from heat, cold and noise. Materials 
used will include plywoods, woods resini- 
fied for greater durability, plastics re 
sistant to water, chemicals, oils, gasoline 
and acids and newly developed steels and 
light alloys. Enduring paints with hard 
surfaces in which dirt particles do not 
become embedded are ready for post-war 
use, The petroleum industry is now mak- 
ing oils which dry more quickly than lin- 
seed oil. A new type of rubber insulation 
has been developed with a weight of 1.5 
pounds per cubic foot compared with the 

12 pounds of cork. 

Light sources will be built into walls, 
ceilings and furniture to produce soft and 
luminous radiant effects which reduce eye 
strain. The color of the light may be 
changed automatically according to the 
time of day or the season, or regulated 
according to the mood of the individual. 
Plans are under way, says Dr. Egloff, for 
walls which will store up light during the 
day and radiate it at night. 

Completely insulated and polished re- 
flecting walls will prevent losses of heat 
from a room so that smaller heaters will 
supply enough heat for persons in the 
room. Thus people will be comfortably 
warm in a room at much lower tempera- 
tures than usually maintained under nor 
mal conditions. Heating may be accom- 
plished by high frequency electro-mag- 
netic methods; cooking, by use of infra- 
red rays. It is possible to broil a steak 
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“Magic” of Science 
(Continued on page 81) 


talkie” may be used for individual com- 
munication. Radar has distinct post-war 
possibilities. The use of more efficent en- 
gines, fuels and lubricants will make the 
rate of pre-war transportation seem like 
a snail’s pace. 

Some manufacturers indicate that their 
post-war automobiles will be new and not 
just the 1942 model. They will be of 
lighter construction because of use of 
magnesium-aluminum and high strength 
steel alloys, plywoods and plastics, as 
well as lighter weight durable textiles 
and rubber foam cushioning. Surface fin- 
ishes will be resins and will be longer 
lasting and require less washing. Other 
manufacturers plan to build air condi- 
tioning units for their cars. 

The engine in the post-war world will 
have lower fuel consumption per mile and 
the car will show greater overall efficiency 
and safety at increased speeds. Fifty 
or more miles per gallon will be possible 
by using engines designed for high oc- 
tane gasoline. Post-war tires may be punc- 
tureproof and with improvements in syn- 
thetic rubber may outlast the automobile. 


Larger Airplanes 
Planes may well become a sharp com- 
petitor of automobiles, buses, trains and 
ships. Maximum size of planes is far from 
being reached. One company has already 
ordered super-planes that will carry 108 


passengers and a crew of 13. To be twice 
as large as the clippers now plying trans- 
oceanic routes, these big planes will make 
the flight from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro in 19 hours at fares as low as 
3.5 cents a mile. Jet propulsion is a possi- 
bility in new methods of peacetime trans- 
portation. 

Railroads are expected to make a 
strong bid for their share of post-war 
traffic. Their trains must provide greater 
speed and comfort with less noise, less 
vibration and smoother riding. Installa- 
tions of diesel engines are now about 10 
per cent; experiments with turbines and 
turbo-electric drives are in progress. More 
and more trains are being streamlined 
and greater speeds are sought, with many 
lines averaging 75 miles per hour and 
traveling 150 miles per hour on straight 
stretches, says Dr. Egloff. 

The war-born synthetic rubber industry 
in the United States has made the coun- 
try substantially free of dependence of 
natural rubber. The 1,000,000-ton yearly 
production is about 60 per cent greater 
than pre-war natural rubber require- 
ments. One company has produced 12,000 
types of synthetic rubber, 200 of which 
have post-war uses. Synthetic rubber is 
here to stay and we have only started 
developing types for new uses. It will 
compete with natural rubber in quality 
and on a price basis. 

Plastics are evident everywhere—from 
the kitchen to the bombing plane. There 
is no end to their future potentialities. 


They constitute fibres for textile weay. 
ing, protective coverings and construction 
materials. They are used as safety glass, 
as jewels and ornaments, in combs, 
purses, cars, airplanes, ships and radios, 
In some cases they combine the _ best 
properties of glass with high resistance to 
and electrical insulation. 

Certain plastic rods have the property 
of bending light rays so that by their 
breakage. They are used for both heat 
use one can literally see around a corner, 
It has been proposed that light from a 
central source be piped through plastic 
tubes the same as water or gas. Plastics 
are being used in natural gas and oil 
wells, the very industry which furnishes 
the raw materials for their manufacture. 

Glass has been known for thousands 
of years, but its advances have been more 
numerous in the last few years than the 
preceding thousands, a striking example 
of the results of research. Hard glasses 
with low heat expansion are used for 
cooking utensils. Glass fibre board insu- 
lates warplanes to save aluminum. Glass 
is used as a flameproof wire coating and 
for life preservers, Spun glass is finding 
its place in surgical sutures. Glass fibres 
coated with synthetic rubber or resins 
“an be woven into flexible, wear-resistant 
fabrics. Recently, petroleum lubricated 
glass hawsers have been used to tie up 
ships, according to Dr. Egloff. Some of 
the newer optical glasses are made from 
the rare earth elements such as tantalum, 
tungsten and lanthanum. (S.A.L.) 
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Southern Construction Contracts for January 
4 Totaled $74,238,000 
38% ahead of December 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and FY 
come back to us again and again. 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 
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